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IS YOUR ASSURANCE 
OF HIGH QUALITY IN 
WIRE ROD AND WIRE 


Hepublic Steel 
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‘The Mark of CARBOLOY 


Write for 
Stock list 





To serve you promptly and efficiently, we maintain, 
ready for immediate shipment, a stock of 3000 rough 
drilled and rough moulded nibs mounted in casings, 
in a wide range of commonly used sizes. This stock is 
the result of a careful study of our customer’s require- 
ments made currently over a period of 3 years. It has 
been found that at least 90% of all orders fall within 
the size range of this stock and the balance can be 
quickly made up from these stock sizes. 


This stock is distributed among the following cities: 


CHICAGO 

565 W. Washington St. . . . . . . . . CEntral 0634 
DETROIT 

2985 E. Jefferson Ave. . .. . . . « « Fitzroy 4040 
NEWARK 

144 Washington St. . . . . . . . « Mitchell 2-8177 


PITTSBURGH 
704 Second Ave. . ee COurt 1347 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC. 


AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS: 
HARTLEY WIRE DIE CO., WATERBURY, CONN. 


Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto, Canada 


3000 DIES 
IN STOCK 
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The Choice of 
Users of 


Hard Carbide Dies.... 
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NORBIDE 


Ripping and Finishing. 


For Economical Shaping, 





sy Firth- Sterling Steel Co. 


the finishing of wire drawing dies 
made of tungsten carbide or tantalum 
carbide, Norbide Abrasive* has been 
found to be very economical. 








On account of its low cost when compared with 
diamond powder it can be more profusely used, 
thus speeding up the operations. 


In the ripping and roughing operation sizes 220 or 
240 are used. For a semi-polish or smoothing op- 
eration 320F is employed. Final polish is some- 
times obtained with fine diamond powder but 
often with #400 or 600 Norbide Abrasive. 


It is important to use steel drilling and finishing 
needles or pins to get the best results with Nor- 
bide Abrasive. 


Worcester, Mass. 
*Norton Boron Carbide (B,C)—the 
hardest material ever produced by 
man for commercial use. 








NORTON COMPANY 
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Registry of Used Wire Machinery 
We Offer—Subject to Prior Sale=The Following 





Used Wire Mill Machinery 


No. 237 


Electric Resistance Pointers, 
Capacity .148 





No. 302 


9 Die Richards 
Continuous Machine 
For Copper Rod 





Waterbury stand spooler for 
fine wire. 





No. 321 


Electric Platform Truck 
Capacity 6000 Ibs. 
Platform 41” x 82” x 2214” 


High ’ 
24 Cells Edison A-6 Batteries 


No. 348 


Five-block rod bench with gear 
drive and motor, 26” and 22” 





No. 402 


Hayes electric furnaces, auto- 
matic control, with 32 head 
spooler, for fine wire. 


No. 403 








Waterbury straight roll fine 
wire machines, motor and belt 
drive. 

No. 408 


Barron and Crowther 3 hole 
continuous wire machines, 
ranges from No. 5 rod to 

21 gauge. 


No. 445 


Five-head S. & H. florist wire 
machine. 





No. 447 


Electric butt welders, 8 to 20 
gauge steel. 


No. 449 


Electric butt welders, 4 to 20 
gauge steel. 








No. 450 


Electric butt welders, 8 to 20 
gauge copper. 





No. 409 


Wire pointers for bench or 
post mounting, 4 to No. 12. 





No. 418 
Five 4-penny nail machines 





blocks. (German design) 
No. 400 No. 432 
Twenty head enameling machine 24 block intermediate frame 


complete, capacity down to .001. 


No. 401 


Eight head spooler, capacity 
200 Ib. spools, motor driven. 








with 16” blocks, reducer, and 
pulley drive. 





No. 451 


Electric butt welders, 5/16 to 
1/8 inch copper. 





No. 452 
Spot welders, 18” throat. 





No. 456 
Tinning equipment: 
10 and 20 block fine wire 
units, 8” block. 
8 block unit for 16” and 22” 
blocks. 





No. 441 
Verticle Riehle tensile testing 
machines, 600, 2500, and 10,000 








No. 459 
Shuster straightening and cut- 
ting machine for 5% round. 


WE HAVE BUYERS FOR THE FOLLOWING 


No. 411 
A 5-keg nail tumbler. 





No. 416 
Small riveting machines, 
Townsend No. 1 or equivalent. 





No. 420 
4 block rod bench, 22” or 24”. 


No. 439 


Rivet machine for #7 ga. wire. 
Speed not important. 





No. 442 
keg-head printing 


” 


Automatic 
machine, 9” to 12 





No. 427 
24%," x 6” c. r. mills with 
take-ups. 





No. 430 
Double stroke cold headers, 
Waterbury or Manville No. 0, 
up to 3/16 wire 1” blank. 





No. 435 


Nail machine (roofing) %” head 
on 12 ga. 





No. 436 


Flattening mill for .10 x .014 
stapling. 








No. 443 


Nail machines for 
a” x 15 SWG 
14” x 11 SWG 
2” x 10 SWG 





No. 444 


Machine to make diamond point- 
ed staples. 





No. 446 


Straightening and cutting ma- 
chine for 12 to 16 gauge wire. 





No. 448 


7-wire planetary closing 
machine for 24” reels. 





No. 453 


1 single head ripping machine 
for tungsten carbide dies. 





No. 454 
Vaughn Motobloc for %4’ 


” 


steel. 





No. 457 
Diamond die polishing machines 
1 for .080 
2 for .050 
3 for .025 





No. 458 


Equipment for manufacturing 
Tungsten and Molybdenum 
wire, press and dies, slug treat- 
ing, swaging, drawing and 
spooling machines. 


Dunscomb Associates 


BOX 320, C/O WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 17 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


REGISTRY OF USED WIRE MILL MACHINERY 
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WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO . DETROIT . ST:LOUIS. BUFFALO ATLANTA WHEELING 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS BOSTON NEW ORLEANS W. VIRGINIA 
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Don't Waste Dollars 
By Throwing Away Carbide 


9 How Many Costly Worn Out Dies 9 
s Are Lying Idle on Your Shelves a 














WE RECONDITION your old Tungsten Carbide 


nibs and put them in work again. 


+ + + 


50% of the initial cost of Tungsten Carbide 
dies is thrown away with your discarded 


dies. 


+++ 


UR service to you is to salvage such material 
and rework it into nibs of any size free of 


porosity and other defects 


++ + 


HE condition of your old nibs does not matter 
to us. We can reclaim cracked, porous, or’ 


worn-out dies and return quality dies at a fraction 





of what a new die would cost. 


Finished Dies—made up from Crushed Material. © > > > 


HY not send us a few discarded dies? We will make them into new 
dies, weight for weight in any size nib required. 


+ + 


MASTER WIRE DIE CORPORATION 


408 CONCORD AVENUE NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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“HUDCO” PRODUCTS... 
Specially Processed Copper Wire... 


a aa Electrolytic and Oxygen Free a a a 


WIRE--- 


ESPECIALLY MADE 
FOR METALLIZING 
Pure Lead 
Lead Alloy 
Pure Zinc 
Zinc Alloy 
Copper 
Tin 
High Brass 
Low Brass 
Solder Wire 
Cadmium 


Nickel Silver 
(10%, 18%, 30%) 


Aluminum 
Monel Metal 
Phosphor Bronze 
Pure Nickel 


Commercial Bronze 


no wm & 








“HUDCO” 
High Conductivity 
Electric Wire 


+ + + 


BRUSH WIRES, 
CRIMP and STRAIGHT 
Brass, Steel, Nickel Silver, 


Copper and Phosphor Bronze 
+ + + 


TINSEL LAHNS 


Silver Plated Copper, 
False Gold and Copper 
++ + 


METALLIC FIBRE FOR 
PACKING PURPOSES 


Copper, Bronze, Zinc, 
Lead and Aluminum 


ano & & 





FINE BARE WIRES 
High Brass 
Low Brass 
Zine 99.99-+- and 
High Tensile Zinc 
Commercial Bronze 
Phosphor Bronze 
Pure Tin 
Lead 
Antimonial Lead 


Cadmium 

Nickel Silver, 10%, 18% 
and 30% 

Silver Plated Copper 


False Gold and 
Special Brass and 
Bronze Alloys to 


Specification 














Winco Leakproof Enameled Wire 


and enameled wires in all Standard and Special Covering a & A 


Made to meet the most exacting requirements & A A 


THE WINSTED DIVISION OF HUDSON WIRE COMPANY, WINSTED, CONN. 











We can serve you quickly and economically. 
Send in your specifications for a quotation. 


HUDSON WIRE COMPANY 


Ossining, N. Y. 


Estab. 1902 Successors ROYLE & AKIN Estab. 1902 
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A Section of the Largest 
Wire Die Shop in the World 

























It’s Where UNWIDIES Are Made : |m 





— Pate it 


























“Not a better die 
but the best” 











Careful preparation 
of UNWIDIE casings 


Contributes to their High Quality 


Controlled heat treatment is absolutely 








uniform as to hardness and _ tensile 


essential to casing uniformity. 


Our heat-treating department is under 
the supervision of skilled metallograph- 
ers. Our furnaces are of the latest type, 
instrument controlled. Every casing is 
handled expertly. Every casing is 


strength. Every casing is tested as indi- 
cated by hardness machine testing marks. 


UNWIDIES are durable, a quality that 
partly accounts for the increasing pre- 
ference given to them by wire manufac- 
turers. 


UNION Wire Dic CorPorRATION 


GENERAL OFFICES -- 475 TENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh Chicago 
Hamilton, Ont. 





Montrouge, France 


Trenton Worcester 
Paris, France 
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Announcing 


A NEW BOOK ABOUT 
WIRE! 


- 


STEEL WIRE 


By MAURICE BONZEL 


HIS complete treatise on 
© every phase of the manu- 

facture of high and low 
carbon steel and ferrous alloy 
wires now available in English, in a 
limited edition . . . The author, 
trained as a metallurgist, is gen- 
eral manager of a large wire mill 
in France. He has taken full ad- 
vantage of his unique opportuni- 


ties. 
+ + + 
650 pages. 450 charts, 
photomicrographs and 
illustrations 
+++ 


Translated and Published by 
Kenneth B. Lewis 
Consulting Engineer 

Price $15.00 


- 
SEND ORDERS TO 


WIRE and WIRE 
PRODUCTS 


17 E. 42nd Street, New York 
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FOR THE XACTING REQUIREMENTS 


OF THE WIRE INDUSTRIES... 
























Firth-Sterling again pioneers in developing and perfecting new 
Sintered Carbide Applications for the Wire Industries. These Firthaloy 
applications are saving users thousands of dollars through longer die 
and tool life, greater accuracy, and better finished products. 

The Firthaloy Engineers offer constructive help to all wire 
product manufacturers who are making an effort to produce 
better products at a lower production cost. 

Through increased manufacturing facilities, at Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., and the new plant opened recently 
in Chicago, the Firthaloy Division is in a favorable 
position to supply Firthaloy Dies and wear-resistant 
parts for the many new applications that are becom- 
ing increasingly important to the manufacturers of 


wire and wire products. 


Works: McKEESPORT, PA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
HARTFORD CLEVELAND 
DETROIT LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA 
GLOBE WIRE DIVISION 
MeKEESPORT, PA 
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After N. R. A.--- What ? 





HILE the above quotation de- 

scribes with almost painful 
accuracy much of the muddled 
thinking which has characterized 
our adventure of the past two 
years in the field of economic plan- 
ing, the brief study which follows 
has not been undertaken in a spirit 
of ridicule or partisan criticism. I 
have borrowed the words of Kip- 
ling with the idea of fixing in the 
minds of all who may be patient 
enough to read this report, the fact 
that in political, social and eco- 
nomic planning, there are no “ap- 
proved solutions”’. 

+ + + 


LITTLE less than two years 

ago, in a similar report) I 
attempted by a review of certain 
features of the Cartel system 
which obtains in several European 
nations, to point out a few possibil- 
ities in the direction of industrial 
planning, organization and control 
within the framework of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 
In this report it is my purpose to 
examine certain elements in the in- 
dustrial situation as it appears to- 
day, in the hope of suggesting 
measures capable of initiation by 
business men themselves unas- 
sisted by a paternalistic policy of 


(1) Teamwork In Industry (Wire & Wire Pro- 
ducts, Oct. 1933). 


By Frank W. Bullock 
Captain, Signal Corps, U. S. Army 


FOREWORD 


"Here we sit in a branchy row, 
Thinking of beautiful things we know; 
Dreaming of deeds we mean to do, 
All complete, in a minute or two— 
Something noble and grand and good, 
Won by merely wishing we could. 
Now we're going to—never mind, 
Brother, thy tail hangs down behind!" 
—kKipling 


Government, which might build 
toward a healthier and more pros- 
perous business community. 

















FRANK W. BULLOCK 
Captain Signal Corps, U. S. Army 


Graduate “High Distinction” 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

(Member of the Wire Association) 





ITH this threat or warning, 
whichever you choose to call 
it, I plead your indulgence for that 


which follows. 
++ + 


Wherein Did N. R. A. Fail? 
HE “Blue Eagle’ is dead! 
According as one’s emotions 
or political sentiments may dictate, 
this fact may be mourned as the 
defeat of a “noble experiment” or 
hailed as the suppression of a 
puklic enemy. The fact, however, 
remains; the “Blue Eagle” is dead! 
+++ 
AVING accepted the fact then, 
is it possible, without going 
too deeply into detail to point out 
wherein the late N. R. A. failed to 
accomplish its purpose? It has 
been frequently said by those 
opposed to the present political 
regime that the N. R. A. lacked 
definition, or to put it otherwise, 
that the objectives sought by the 
N. R. A. plan were ambiguously 
stated. On this thesis everyone is 
entitled to his own private opinion. 
It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that legislation, conceived on 
2, national scale, must of necessity 
be couched in general terms 
capable of the broadest possible 
interpretation which when applied 
to a specific fact or condition may 
appear indefinite. 
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N fairness therefore, let us con- 
sider the major objectives of 
the N. R. A. plan as stated by one 
of the men directly responsbile for 
its formulation and enactment. 
Senator Wagner, in July 1933 
defined the objectives of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act 


as follows: 
“1, The elimination of unfair competitive 
practices. 
2. The reduction and relief of unemploy- 
ment. 
3. The improvement of the standards of 
labor. 
4. The rehabilitation of industry. 
5. The conservation of national _ re- 
sources.” 
+++ 
T is only fair to concede at this 
point that in none of these ob- 
jectives has N. R. A. failed com- 
pletely or absolutely. 
one will deny that in all these 
directions much good has been ac- 
complished. But if we ask the 
general. question, have any of these 
admirable objectives been accomp- 
lished, candor admits of but one 
aswer, no. 
++ + 
HEN we review the events 
of the past two years seeking 
to evaluate the results of the N. R. 
A. plan in relation to the stated 
objectives, separately considered, 


the picture becomes exceedingly - 


complex. Measures which were 
notably successful in Kansas, pro- 
duced the most dismal failures in 
New England. In a country as 
large and diversified as this one 
there exists no common business 
standard by which the results of 
N. R. A. throughout the entire 
country may be measured. 
+ + + 
EARING in mind the fact that 
we are working with inadequ- 
ate tools, let us consider the objec- 
tives stated by Senator Wagner 
singly and in the order presented. 
++ + 
"The Elimination of Unfair Trade 
Practices’. 
OR more than fifty years the 
task of formulating a clear, 
comprehensive definition of what 
constitutes ‘fair’ or ‘unfair’ trade 
practices has baffled the best legal 
and business minds of this country 
and has constituted the major issue 
in numerous well known court 
actions.) In fact, it would appear 


In fact no. 


that unless and until a particular 
trade practice adversely affects the 
public interest, the rule may be 
said to be “anything goes”. Did 
N.R. A. change in any way this un- 
written rule? The answer is no. 
By denying the right of free com- 
petition on a price basis, the en- 
forcement of codes was an invita- 
tion to large producers to practice 
full line forcing and resale price 
forcing, both held to be “unfair” in 
the classic “Beech Nut Products” 
case. Where goods were purchased 
under competitive bidding, price 
cutting was succeeded by dishonest 
delivery schedules and the prostitu- 
tion of the liquidated damage 
penalty. Concealed rebates eupho- 
niously characterized as freight 
equalization allowances took the 
place of honest and open trade dis- 
counts. And soon ad nauseam. It 
is needless to state that these ob- 
servations are founded on facts, 
for the most part instances coming 
under the personal observation of 
the writer. And finally it might 
be observed that the issue upon 
which the entire N. R. A. collapsed 
was fundamentally a question of 
fair trade practice.) 
+ + + 
"The Reduction and Relief of 
Unemployment" 


HE president’s reemployment 
agreement, set up under the 
provisions of N. I. R. A. which 
embodied minimum wage and 
maximum hour provisions, the 
child labor prohibitory clauses of 
the Act, and the compulsory in- 
clusion of labor regulations in ap- 
proved codes of fair competition, 
were all measures calculated to 
effect a reduction of unemploy- 
ment. The three billion, three 
hundred million dollar public 
works program provided in the 
Act, was for the direct relief 
of unemployment. What have 
been the results? Unemployment, 
or at least a great number of the 
unemployed, have been afforded 
some measure of relief in the form 
of “made” work and direct doles, 
but at a staggering cost in money 
plus an unknown cost in the deteri- 
(2) U. S. v. Winslow et al, 195 Fed. 578 (1913). 
U. S. v. United Shoe Machinery Co., 222 Fed. 


349, 355 (1915). 
Henry v. A. B. Dick Co., 224 U. S. 1 (1912). 


(3) The Schechter (Poultry) case. 


oration of the “will to work” in an 
increasingly numerous group of 
people. As to the “reduction” of 
unemployment, two observations 
are significant. Under date of 
March 25th, 1934, the United 
States Department of Labor esti- 
mated the total unemployed per- 
sons of all classes at approximately 
9,000,000. Estimates published 
during the debates on the recently 
enacted “Work Relief” appropria- 
tion bill placed the unemployed 
population at over 11,000,000. No 
further comment is needed. 


+ + + 


"The Improvement of the Stand- 
ards of Labor". 
HOREAU once remarked that 
“no general statement is en- 
tirely true, not even this one”. 
However, the efforts to raise the 
standards of labor with the help 
of the highly controversial “Section 
7-a”, have been most successful— 
in raising a variety of more or less 
serious disturbances. In spite of 
the above stricture on generalities 
as an institution, experience indi- 
cates that so long as there exists a 
surplus of employable labor, the 
raising of standards of employ- 
ment is little more than a pleasant 
subject for speculation. It is true 
that under N. R. A. child labor, 
and the labor of women under 
sweatshop conditions has been in 
a measure, curtailed. It is like- 
wise true that in the textile in- 
dustry some of the abuses of the 
“stretch-out” system have been 
corrected. But the fact remains 
that so long as men are driven by 
necessity to seek and accept em- 
ployment on any terms no general 
improvement in working standards 
is possible. 
oo ey ae 


"The Rehabilitation of Industry". 


HIS expression, like “fair trade 
practice” is difficult of defini- 
tion. There are, however, certain 
statistical ‘“‘indicators’” which are 
generally accepted as symptoms of 
industrial health or decreptitude. 
To the question, is business better 
now than in June, 1933, the in- 
dicators answer, no. The New 
York Times, Composite Index 
(June 22, 1935) shows for business 
in general the index figure for the 
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date of publication of 83.0 as com- 
pared with that for the correspond- 
ing week in 1933 of 97.6, the cor- 
responding month in 1926 being 
taken as 100. Turning to Cram’s 
estimates of production, construc- 
tion, and distribution, we find the 
following significant index figures: 

Jan. 1933 Jan. 1935 


Bituminous Coal ......... 64.7 47.3 
ECL Le ere ee 42.9 32.5 
UCEr BBO oo. s es ce 68.4 50. 
Freight Car Loadings ... .66.9 59.2 
Federal Reserve Bank 
IS CERISE Sa a 77.8 67.1 
+ + + 


LTHOUGH by no means a 

large and perhaps not even a 
representative sample, these in- 
dicators point to but one conclu- 
sion; that if industry is rehabilitat- 
ing itself, the efforts of N. R. A. in 
that direction have exerted a nega- 
tive, or at best only a negligible 


influence. 
+ + + 


"The Conservation of National 
Resources’. 
HE work of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps while essenti- 
ally a project for the relief of un- 
employment, has been productive 
of some worthwhile results in the 
direction of conservation of natural 
resources. Fire prevention in 
State and National Forests, the 
control of soil erosion, the dam- 
ming of small creeks and dry 
gullies to retard the runoff of rain- 
fall have all been of real value. On 
the other hand, the destructive 
exploitation of our wasting assets 
has not been stopped or materially 
curtailed. ‘‘Hot” oil and ‘“‘Bootleg”’ 
soft coal still disrupt the orderly 
marketing of these products as 
sought by the now inoperative 
codes of fair practice. 
+ + + 
HILE everyone is entitled to 
his own opinion as to the 
success or failure of the N. R. A. 
experiment, it should be remem- 
bered that tactical success may 
win a battle but cannot win a war. 
That N. R. A. has won tactical 
successes—in spots—no one can 
deny, but that it has failed in its 
major strategy is equally apparent. 
And the emergency of the great 
depression has been held up by the 
proponents of the “New Deal” as 
comparable to war. The most 
ardent supporter of N. R. A. then, 


can hardly object if the plan is 
judged by military standards. 


+ + + 


Why Did the N. R. A. Experiment 
Fail? 
EEKING the cause or causes of 
the collapse of N. R. A., it is 
difficult to avoid the political and 
legal aspects of the experiment. 
These aspects are, however, not 
only controversial, but from the 
standpoint of the business com- 
munity of secondary significance. 
+ + + 


a its broad principles, the N. R. 

A. plan, viewed as an experi- 
ment in mass psychology, and as 
an expression of an ethical concept 
was a masterly piece of social 
legislation. Its failure, which I 
believe to have been inevitable 
from the beginning, may be at- 
tributed to three’ fundamental 
causes. First, in combining the 
dual objective of rehabilitation and 
reform, proper consideration of the 
time element affecting these two 
objectives was neglected. Second, 
in setting up the operating pro- 
cedure for effectuating the plan as 
a whole, preliminary fact finding 
was neglected, furthermore sound 
tactics were disregarded or ob- 
scured in the gradiose possibilities 
of the plan as a whole. And third, 
the popular reaction to the original 
announcement of the plan was not 
only over-estimated but misinter- 
preted. 


+ + + 

ORE specifically, there is 

nothing fundamentally in- 
consistent between recovery and 
reform in relation to the business 
community, moreover, both objec- 
tives may be reached by essentially 
the same methods and agencies. 
These two objectives, unfortun- 
ately, are not synchronous in time, 
hence, methods applied simultane- 
ously to both may—and usually do 
—produce opposite, and in the case 
under consideration quite unex- 
pected results. It would be a re- 
markable business executive who 
could entertain liberal ideas of 
social improvement while his own 
business existence is in jeopardy. 
Most of us are inclined to be altru- 
istic after we have dined well, so 


also in business we find the pos- 
session of a comfortable surplus 
conducive to social mindedness. 
Deprived of a measure of security, 
business men, like everyone else, 
including professors, tend to revert 
to the ethics of the jungle. The 
business community, shaken and 
bewildered by the depression, wel- 
comed the new deal with enthus- 
iasm, but when, before it had time 
to orient itself, it received the full 
impact of a sort of “steam roller” 
reform, the result was first panic, 
then resentment, and finally active 
resistance. The rest is history. 
+ + + 

S has been stated, in the social 

sciences there are no “ap- 
proved solutions”. A program of 
social reform is not unlike a 
strategic plan of campaign, and 
like a strategic plan it may be ap- 
proached by more than one tactical 
method. In general, there are two 
ways of effecting important social 
or economic reforms. One method 
is to define the objective, and then 
step by step, as experience dictates 
and public opinion crystallizes, to 
work out the effectuating mechan- 
isms. This is the method by which 
the railroads were subjected to 
regulation, gradually over the past 
fifty years. This is the method of 
the Federal Trade Commission in 
dealing with questionable trade 
practices. The other method is to 
shoot for the maximum at the 
start, and then as_ experience 
demonstrates the unworkability of 
the experiment, to retreat step by 
step. The latter method was the 
one adopted by N. R. A. It pro- 
ceeded upon the theory that the 
reforms must be born full grown 
and fully armed, to be moderated 
and made workable sometime in 


the future. 
+ + + 


HIS method is a guarantee of 

failure. It invites resistance. 
It can be modified only by retreat, 
it dissipates rather than consoli- 
dates popular support. Local suc- 
cesses are achieved only at the 
sacrifice of the major objectives. 
Workability in any detail is an ad- 
mission of failure. The surprising 
thing in the whole experiment is 
that the inevitable result was so 
long deferred. 
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N July 1933, business men, big 
and little were convinced—self 
convinced to be sure—that there 
was a Santa Claus, and were 
vociferously proclaiming that con- 
viction. Three months later, 
doubt, like the first pale greenish 
sensation of approaching  sea- 
sickness was injecting its sour note 
into the chorus of returning con- 
fidence. Six months later it was 
all too painfully apparent that 
Santa Claus was a myth. Business 
men, recovering from the early in- 
toxication of new deal ballyhoo, 
began to look about them for tang- 
ible results—and found only a 
hangover and a staggering bill for 
their entertainment. Surely then 
was a time when prudence would 


have dictated a slow and cautious” 


course of action—instead business 
was threatened with “cracking 
down” and charged with sabotage 
when it failed to shout the praises 
of the “cracker”. Again the re- 
sult was inevitable. 
+ + + 
UT business in its moment of 
disillusionment has not been 
entirely uncompensated. The ex- 
perience of the past two years has 
been educationally valuable. We 
know now that the guarantee of a 
selling price above cost provides 
no assurance of a profitable volume 
of sales. We know that the limita- 
tion of the hours a man may work 
is no guarantee that he can work 
and receive wages for that many 
hours. We know that a fixed 
minimum wage may be manipu- 
lated into a fixed maximum. We 
know that the device of “‘part time” 
employment can be used to defeat 
a prohibition of child labor. We 
know that a declaration of the 
right of labor to organize and 
bargain collectively is not a guar- 
antee that this right will be honest- 
ly or intelligently exercised. In 
short we have been reminded of 
what we already knew, namely, 
that the highest ethical concepts 
become workable only when and to 
the extent they can be fitted into 
the pattern of efficient business 


policy. 
s+ +4 + 


The Role of Government in 
Economic Planning 
CINCE the momentous decision 
4 of the Supreme Court in the 


Schechter case, there has been 
much discussion in the press rela- 
tive to what may be termed govern- 
ment regulation of business by 
negotiation, the establishment of a 
sort of politico-economic partner- 
ship with the government occupy- 
ing the position of a senior and 
dominating partner. Without go- 
ing into the question of how and by 
what agencies the government 
might discharge its duties in such 
an arrangement, it seems fair to 
inquire if it be possible within the 
present constitutional framework 
of the Federal Government for the 
government to assume such a role 
in the business community, and if 
so, what would be the extent of its 
regulatory powers. 


+ + + 
HE answer which omits all 
reference to factual back- 


ground and must therefore be 
taken as the personal opinion of 
the writer, follows under several 
headings: 
+ + + 
Fair Trade Practices 

O the Federal Trade Commis- 

sion has been delegated the 
power not only to define, but to en- 
force corrective measures against 
unfair trade practices ‘in interstate 
competition, subject to reversal by 
the courts on appeal. Since its 
control is exercised primarily over 
inter-state sales, it properly falls 
within the purview of the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution, 
and has therefore been upheld by 
the courts as a proper exercise of 
constitutional power. Unfair 
practices which have come under 
the scrutiny of the Federal Trade 
Commission, have in most _ in- 
stances been those which have 
affected competitors. But, it is 
reasonable to assume that its 


powers are capable of broader 
definition which might include 
practices affecting the buying 


public or the general well being of 
2, particular industry. But since 
its powers are exercised ‘after the 
fact’ it is questionable whether it 
or any other agency would have 
the power to add any important 
contribution to any pre-planned 
change in the industrial com- 
munity. 


Price Fixing 


HE subject of price fixing by 

the Government through legis- 
lative enactment or by administra- 
tive procedure is an exceedingly 
complex one. Since any price 
fixing policy must of necessity 
apply to all classes of sales, it can 
hardly be considered as covered 
by the interstate commerce clause 
of the constitution. The power to 
fix prices has in some instances 
been justified on the ground of 
public emergency, and under the 
broad powers delegated to the 
executive has been exercised in 
relation to commodities and ser- 
vices “affected with a public in- 
terest’’.(4) When however, sanc- 
tion for price fixing has been 
sought through legislation, the 
courts have invariably overruled 
such action.) Since the right to 
fix the prices of one’s goods or 
services is part of one’s liberty to 
contract, and any attempt to 
establish prices affecting an entire 
industry is an impairment of that 
right, it must be concluded that 
Congress is without authority to 
fix prices in the interest of in- 
dustry. 


+ + + 


Contro! of Production 


INCE agriculture, mining and 

manufacturing are not inter- 
state commerce within the purview 
of the constitution, it is quite clear 
that industry can look for no assist- 
ance from government in the con- 
trol of production as a part of any 
long time plan of industrial re- 
organization. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that pressure upon uncon- 
trolled production might be ap- 
plied by means of the taxing 
power, but this would be in effect 
a negation of the really wholesome 
purposes of industrial planning. 
In this connection it will be noted 
that no mention has been made of 
the present A. A. A. setup, nor of 
the proposed coal _ stabilization 
plan. In this report politics are, 
in intent at least, a forbidden sub- 
ject. 


(Please turn to page 334) 


(4) Baruch (American Industry in the War). 
(5) Overmar Act (1918) (Weolen Mfr’s. Ass’n 
Case 1929). 
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Experiments In Ready-To-Solder Wire 





T is quite possible that the wire 
industry may be called upon in 
the near future to manufacture a 
new product—ready-to-solder wire. 
An abstract of the Patent (No. 1,- 
980,890) covering this invention 
was published in the June issue of 
Wire and Wire Products. Evolved 
primarily as a radio hook-up wire, 
research has developed some two 
hundred other uses for this new 
product. The inventor, George 
Tompkins, is a radio engineer who 
was at various times in the employ 
of the Fada Company, the RCA- 
Victor Company, and the Columbia 
Phonograph and Radio Company. 
+ + + 
EADY-to-solder wire consists 
of a tubular wire of solder, 
flux enclosed in the tube, and a 
conductor located in the flux. 
tadio receiving set manufactur- 
ers seem to agree that the best and 
safest flux for delicate soldering 
operations is rosin. This dissolves 
the oxides which occur on the sur- 
faces of the terminal lug and the 
copper wire itself. When heated 
by the soldering iron, rosin cleans 
the surfaces and makes it possible 
for the molten solder to alloy with 
the terminal and wire. The solder 
thus forms a tenacious bonding 
medium into which oxygen can not 
penetrate (as in a mechanical con- 
nection), and set up a resistance. 
+ + + 


AL first, it seemed to the inven- 
tor that the problem of how 
to manufacture  ready-to-solder 
wire could best be solved by the 
maker of rosin core solder. After 
all, was not the new product mere- 
ly rosin core solder with a copper 
or other wire in the center? The 
inventor made a few inquiries 
among solder manufacturers, and 
gained the impression that, since 
ready-to-solder wire would compete 
with their own product, solder 
manufacturers would not be en- 


By Burt M. Mc Connell 
New York, N. Y. 


An outline of the experiments 
conducted to date in an effort 
to develop a ready-to-solder 
wire. The problem is how to 


manufacture it on an economi- 
cial basis. + + + 





thusiastic about making it. More- 
over, he was not sure that they 
could extrude, in the correct pro- 
portion, melted rosin and solder, 
with the wire in the exact center. 
+ + + 

HERE were, however, manu- 

facturers of lead-extrusion 
machinery. Some of these spe- 
cialized in machinery for the ex- 
trusion of lead-covered cable. 
Among these were the John Rob- 
ertson Company, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and to them the inventor first 
carried his manufacturing prob- 
lems. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, they declared that the job 
could be done with one of their 
250-ton horizontal rosin-core sol- 
der-wire extrusion presses. The 
22 ga. tinned copper wire, which 
formed the center, could be intro- 
duced with the rosin into the tube 
of solder at the point of extrusion, 
and the three elements—solder, 
flux, and the conductor—extrud- 
ed as a single wire. 

++ + 

HUS the manufacturing prob- 

lem was solved. But another 
remained: Could the manufacture 
of ready-to-solder wire be made 
economically justifiable? In the 
first place, a bridge die and other 
parts costing several hundred dol- 
lars were considered necessary for 
volume production. Then the out- 
put of the machine was limited to 
30 ft. per minute. At this rate, it 
would be impossible for the new 
product to compete with ordinary 
hook-up wire, which can be drawn 
by the mile, although the esti- 
mated labor saving in soldering 
operations—25 per cent—might 
offset the comparatively high cost 
of manufacture. 





HE first sample turned out by 

the Rokertson Company was 
16 ga. (B & S) over all, and ran 
about 96 feet to the pound. With 
no precedents to guide either the 
manufacturer or inventor, the 
proportions of solder and flux were 
too great. Another experiment, 
this time with the finished product 
about .040, gave satisfactory re- 
sults, but the output was thereby 
reduced more than 50 per cent. 
Clearly, something was wrong. 
Here was a new product, with num- 
erous potential uses. The large 
manufacturer of receiving sets, it 
was estimated, could cut down his 
labor cost by at least $100,000 a 
year through the use of ready-to- 
solder wire. The maker of carbon 
resistors and mica condensers who 
used ready-to-solder wire for pig- 
tails could, presumably, corral more 
than his share of the business, 
since resistors and condensers so 
equipped would save time on the 
assembly line. The great problem, 
however, was to step up produc- 
tion so that the new wire could be 
sold at not more than twice the 
cost of ordinary tinned copper 
hook-up wire. 


+ + + 

ITH the idea of finding the 

answer to this question, and 
at the same time locating a manu- 
facturer who would undertake 
production on a contract basis, the 
inventor approached the American 
Solder Company, of Philadelphia. 
Mr. F. D. McBride, the head of this 
concern, was of the opinion that 
the problem could be solved by ex- 
truding the _ finished product 
through a 3%” die, and drawing it 
down to .050—which was one of 
the sizes specified by a large radio 
manufacturing company. Mr. 
McBride and Mr. H. Collin, head 
of the Philadelphia Solder Com- 
pany, combined forces and made a 
successful experimental run of 
7/64” ready-to-solder wire. 
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EANWHILE, the Robertson 
executives had come (quite 
independently) to the same con- 
clusion, namely, that the wire 
should be extruded through a die 
at least 14%” in diameter, and 
drawn down. No one, of course, 
had any idea of 
how the three 
widely dissimilar 
elements. — swld- 
er, rosin, and cop- 
per wire — would 
behave during 
the drawing pro- 
cess; there were 
no precedents. 
One day, how- 
ever, a represen- 
tative of the 
Hudson Wire 
Company  drop- 
ped in at the Rob- 
ertson plant, and 
in the course of 
a conversation 
was ‘told about 
the Tompkins in- 
vention. Being in the wire busi- 
ness, he was able to assure Mr. 
Waldo L. Sherman, of the Robert- 
son Company, that his mill super- 
intendent “could draw anything.” 
The Robertson plant superintend- 


ent, in the meantime, had been do- : 


ing some further experimenting, 
and had extruded some ready-to- 
solder wire having an _ outside 
diameter of approximately 1,4”, 
and a proportionately small core. 
This the Hudson Wire Company 
superintendent had drawn down to 
.050. And all the elements had re- 
mained in their proper proportions! 
+ + + 
ERE was a new development 
which made ready-to-solder 
wire a wire-mill product, instead 
of an extrusion job. With it came 
further complicatons: Should the 
owner of lead extrusion machinery 
equip his plant with a small wire- 
drawing machine, or should the 
wire mill install a lead-extruding 
press? Should the manufacturer 
of rosin core solder turn out over- 
size ready-to-solder wire, and ship 
it to various wire mills for draw- 
ing to the required size? 
+ + + 
HE great problem, however, 
was solved—or so it seemed. 


If a wire mill could draw down 1” 
wire, with a small core, and keep 
it uniform, there should be no diffi- 
culty in drawing down a 3/16” 
ready-to-solder wire with a pro- 
portionately large core. But there 
was; the finished product either 





a 


Wire Solder Extrusion Press by J. T. Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. + 


broke under stress, or the rosin 
collected in bunches. So it was 
necessary to go back to the 14,” 
size, and take up the experiment 
from that point. Incidentally, the 
Driver-Harris Company, of Har- 
rison, N. J., experienced little dif- 
ficulty in drawing the 7/64” ready- 
to-solder wire extruded by the 
Philadelphia Solder Company, thus 
demonstrating that the new prod- 
uct is more of a wire proposition 
than a solder proposition. By ex- 
truding the three elements in a 
large size, Mr. Collin proved that 
production can be stepped up from 
200 lbs. per day of eight hours (of 
.050 wire) to 1,200 lbs. of .1875 
ready-to-solder wire. And _ the 
average wire mill could draw that 
amount in a short time. One foot 
of .1875 wire, it is estimated, will 
elongate into approximately 16 
feet of .040 wire. When ready-to- 
solder wire with an outside diam- 
eter of .1875 is drawn down to .040, 
a cross-section of the wire will re- 
veal about 72 per cent. solder (40% 
tin and 60‘ lead), 23 per cent. 
tinned copper wire, and 5 per cent. 
rosin. 
+ 4+ 4+ 

' UST about the time the success- 

ful drawing experiments of the 
Hudson Wire Company became 





known, Mr. Tompkins, the inven- 
tor of ready-to-solder wire, con- 
ceived the idea that his product 
and Laytex insulation would be an 
unbeatable combination. U. S. 
Rubber Products, Inc. thereupon 
had their chief engineer of the wire 
mill at Bristol, R. 
I., make a study 
of the problem 
and there the 
matter of its 
commercial 
manufacture 
rests today. 
Everyone agrees 
that this wire is 
needed in a num- 
ber of industries; 
that its conduc- 
tivity, tensile 
strength, and 
other attributes 
are all that could 
be desired; that 
. it will save hun- 
+ + + dreds of thous- 
ands of dollars in 
in the radio industry alone. The 
great problem, which is not in- 
soluble, is how to manufacture it 
on an economical basis, so that it 
can lompete with bare or insulated 
copper wire. 
++ + 
HE use of ready-to-solder wire 
makes a third hand unneces- 
sary in soldering operations. The 
present practice in radio work is to 
insert the end of a wire into a hole 
in the terminal lug, or wrap the 
wire around it. This takes a great 
deal of time, and does not make as 
satisfactory a soldering job. If 
the operator is an expert, and 
knows the difference between a sol- 
dering and a “sticking’’ operation, 
the solder will fuse into the sur- 
faces of the wire and the terminal 
lug. 
+ + + 
HERE are many occasions. 
however, when the operator 
wishes he had a third hand, since 
it is often necessary to apply addi- 
tional flux without removing the 
soldering iron from the joint. It 
is also necessary to continue feed- 
ing solder to the joint. No doubt 
it was this situation that led to 
the invention of rosin core solder 
wire, now widely used in the radio 
industry to simplify the soldering 
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of from 65 to 225 joints in a receiv- 
ing set. In spite of many improve- 
ments, however, the solder oper- 
ator is still handicapped by having 
only two hands. In former days he 
had six elements to handle: Wire, 
terminal lug, tin, lead, flux, and 
the soldering iron. Even after the 
tin and lead were combined to 
make solder wire, and the flux 
placed in the center, there were 
three items to be handled. 


+ + + 


HE logical solution to the prob- 

lem of holding three items in 
two hands was to reduce the num- 
ber to two—a wire for the left 
hand, and a soldering iron for the 
right. Mr. Tompkins has done 
this by inserting a wire in a tube 
of rosin core solder. The size in 
greatest demand is a solder tube 
with an outside diameter of .050, 
with a tinned-copper wire (20 ga. 
B & S) in the center, and a thin 
wall of rosin between the two. All 
that is necessary is for the opera- 
tor to hold the new product against 
the terminal with one hand, and 
press against them with the sol- 
dering iron. Since it is no longer 
necessary to bend the wire about 
the terminal or shove it through 
a hole in the lug, a labor saving of 
at least 25 per cent. is effected. 
This more than offsets the cost of 
coating the jready-to-solder wire 
along its entire length, in order to 
have a fraction of an inch of sol- 
der and flux at each end. In radio 
work, only short lengths are used, 
so this phase is not important. 
Nor does the added cost of ready- 
to-solder wire (approximately five 
cents in the average radio set) cut 
much figure. 

+ + + 


HE inventor points out other 
advantages of the new product. 
It furnishes the proper amount of 


solder and flux—and no more. 
There is no excess solder to drop 
upon — and short-circuit — ter- 
minals or wires. There is no 
waste. There are no forgotten 


joints to cause trouble in the as- 
sembly line, since the actual sol- 
dering is done when the wire is put 
in place. No amount of vibration 
can shake loose a properly soldered 
joint in which ready-to-solder wire 
is used. The copper wire never 
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comes in contact with the opera- 
tor’s oily or dirty fingers. The 
soft solder sheath protects the in- 
ner conductor when it is’ bent 
around a sharp metal corner, and 
the sheath, which naturally in- 
creases the diameter, tends to re- 
duce the high-frequency electrical 
resistance. There is no condenser 
effect, for the sheath and central 
core, being bonded at the termin- 
als, are in electrical contact with 
each other at both ends. 


+ + + 


HE new wire can be made with 

push-back, Laytex, or any 
other kind of insulation. It can 
be made with a solid copper con- 
ductor or a number of braided 
wires. It can be used by men who 
have never before held a soldering 
iron in their hands. With, it, a 
housewife can mend a hole in a 
kettle with the aid of a lighted 
match. 


+++ 
COME of the uses to which ready- 


Y to-solder wire may be put are: 
Automobile electrical connections, 


artificial flowers, baggage and en- 
velope seals, tamper-proof bottle 
caps, paper bag closures, household 
electric cords, tin can closures, car- 
bon resistor pigtails, paper conden- 
ser (capacitor) pigtails, electrical 
experimental work, electric and 
gas meter seals, express package 
and taxicab meter seals, staples, 
leaded glass windows, freight-car 
door seals, household solder for 
pots and pans, hook-up wire for 
radio sets, lamp shade frames, 
metal display fixtures, milk bottle 


seals, electrical and mechanical 
models, oil and gasoline meter 
seals, paper fasteners, picture- 


frame wire, radio apparatus, seal- 
ing wire for mail-order packages, 
telephone switchboards, taxider- 
mists’ frames and models, tele- 
phone and telegraph apparatus, 
water meter seals, and wine bottle 
caps. All that is necessary is to 
apply heat to the point where the 
wires Cross. 
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large manufacturing facilities. 
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“BALLOFFET™ 


Has Meant Quality and Service 
for Nearly Three-Quarters of a Century 


Bee reputation, rating, experience and stability of the man- 
ufacturer are important when you choose a make of die. 
The name "BALLOFFET" has been closely associated with the 
wire drawing industry from its infancy, and our dies are back- 
ed by our sixty-five years experience, our vast resources and 


++ + 


W' may not have the largest diamond die shop in the world 

Our New York stock may not be the largest 
available in U. S. at present. We want to assure the clientele 
however that our shop and stock are large enough to enable 
us to meet their most exacting requirements, and give 
them prompt and efficient service. 


+ + + 


Balloffet Diamond Wire Dies Co., Inc. 


13-15 East 22nd Street 
NEW YORK 
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Die Stresses and Die Wear 





HE common view of those who 
speculate deeply upon the 
stresses which deform wire in the 
die is that in the zone of reduction 
the metal is being acted upon by 
two systems of stresses, tensile 
and compressive. These, they be- 
lieve, vary in proportion in obed- 
ience to complex laws which as yet 


are little understood. It is thought . 


that compressive stresses predom- 
inate near the entrance and tensile 
near the exit. It is thought also 
that the ratio between them is 
swayed in the direction of tensile 
stresses by the circumstances of 
heavy draft, large die angle, and 
poor lubrication, while the  op- 
posite conditions lead to heavier 
compressive stresses and more 
rapid die wear. 
+ + + 

”, his book Le Trefilage de 

l Acier, which I have just pub- 
lished in English translation, Maur- 
ice Bonzel, in the two chapters de- 
voted to dies and lubricants, re- 
views these theories quite impart- 
ially, follows their mathematical 
development, and _ supplements 
them with graphs derived from 
pheto-elastic studies. He also 
cites facts from his own observa- 
tion and makes deductions which 
in general support these very com- 
monly held views. I do not feel 
bold enough to challenge the 
mathematics of these theories. 
With regard to the photo-elastic 
studies, Bonzel himself points out 
that they are two-dimensional only, 
and that furthermore they neces- 
sarily relate only to elastic de- 
formation, which may be quite dif- 
ferent from the plastic deforma- 
tion involved in actual wire draw- 
ing. Of the facts cited by Mr. Bon- 
zel in support of this general con- 
ception many are sound and some 
doubtful, but it seems to me that 
his deductions are not the only 
ones that could be drawn. 


By Kenneth B. Lewis 


Consulting Wire Eegineer, Worcester, Mass. 


Some stresses which deform 
wire in the die discussed, to- 
gether with observations as to 
their cause. + li + 


T may be recalled by a few hardy 
readers of WIRE AND WIRE 
PRODUCTS that I too have specu- 
lated regarding these stresses. 
And if in discussing these matters 
I use the first personal pronoun 
more freely than is sanctioned by 
modesty and propriety the reason 
is that there has been no public ac- 
ceptance of my theories. Some re- 
search workers have privately 
agreed, but so far the record shows 
that I represent in this matter a 
school of thought in which I am 
the only scholar. 


Pe + 

| T may be a defect of intelligence, 
but Iam unable to form a men- 

tal picture of tensile stresses in 


‘the flowing metal in-the cone of 


the die, resulting from the die pull. 
I can picture only induced stresses, 
wholly compressive. My formula 
D. P.—(A-a), m.y.p. (1 + cote. f.) 
does not pretend to differentiate 
between the intensity of stresses 
in various zones along the die wall, 
but only to give the average pres- 
sure. This is obvious, since the 
yield point is increasing with cold 
work. My formula implies that 
the compressive stress is increas- 
ing steadily as the exit is approach- 
ed. 
++ + 
ONZEL cites the ring cut in the 
die where the wire first makes 
contact as evidence of the predom- 
inence of compressive stresses at 
that point, and implies that the ab- 
sence of such excessive wear near 
the exit is evidence that there the 
compressive stresses are nearing 
zero. He points out that in very 
light drafts, which are presumably 
done in dies of small angle, there 
is no pronounced ring, hence the 





sitresses are largely tensile at the 
point of impact, and, to preserve 
a balance, must be chiefly com- 
pressive at the die exit. This he 
says is the reason for the cutting 
out of dies in light drafts. Simil- 
arly in cases of excessive lubrica- 
tion, for example the use of new 
soap with lightly limed rod, the 
cutting out of the die is due, he 
says, to the transfer of the chief 
compressive stresses to the exit 
because the point of impact is too 
well lubricated. 


++ + 
HAVE always drawn a _ quite 
different set of conclusions 


from substantially the same facts. 
The ring is the natural result of 
impact at a large angle, together 
with the fact that abrasive par- 
ticles inevitably brought to the die 
by the wire get into action at the 
first point of contact. Extremely 
light drafts, such as usually result 
in excessive enlargement of the die 
exit, are usually made in dies of 
larger angle than is warranted by 
the formulas, for the reason that 
they are abnormal and infrequent, 
and as a rule there are neither dies 
nor tools of suitable angle avail- 
able. The ring is cut so near the 
exit that the die is weakened near 
the exit, and either peans or 
crumbles to a larger size. As for 
an excess of fatty matter causing 
die wear, it has always seemed to 
me that it could not be regarded 
as excessive lubrication, but that 
fatty matter in excess of that re- 
quired to combine with the lime 
and iron hydrate would soften the 
soap film and detach it from the 
wire, so that the net result was not 
over-lubrication but actually under- 
lubrication. In such conditions the 
excess soap peels off the wire on 
both sides of the die, and brings 
with it some of the stearates of 
lime and iron which normally 
would constitute the film. 
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ONZEL speaks of adding vari- 
ous abrasives, talc, rye meal, 
sawdust, and powdered aluminum 
or tin to the soap, to make lubri- 
cation less efficient, so as to cut a 
ring at the point of impact and get 
a suitable distribution of compres- 
sive and tensile stresses to protect 
the die exit. It has always seem- 
ed to me that these additions were 
simply dilutions to get a proper 
relation between the fatty acids 
and the bases so that the chemical 
combination would take place 
without leaving an excess of fatty 
matter. 
++ + 


HERE is one aspect of Bonzel’s 

, theory regarding the ringing 
of dies which opens up an interest- 
ing field of speculation. In my ar- 
ticles in these columns in 1933 I 
spoke of using a back pull on the 
wire to send it into the die already 
stressed, so as to reduce the com- 
pressive stresses in the die and 
hence the friction and wear on the 
die walls. I used this method to 
evaluate the means yield point of 


the metal. Is it not possible that a 
deep ring would retard the wire so 
much as to constitute a back pull 
on the metal in the cone? In this 
case the effect inside the die would 
be what I accomplished outside the 
die, and the result should be a 
longer maintaining of accurate 
size at the exit. This effect might 
of course be masked by other ef- 
fects of ringing, but it is worth 
some thought. Mr. O. M. Davis, of 
Rome, N. Y., suggested to me long 
ago that the drag in each zone in 
the contact area might act to pre- 
stress the wire in succeeding zones. 
I did not think much of the idea 
at the time, but it fits well with 
Bonzel’s conception and there may 
be something to be said for it. 
++ + 

HE question is, how do these 

various theories fit the ob- 
served facts? It is: mighty hard 
to make accurate observations. In 
fact I am inclined to feel that in 
this matter impressions gained by 
long experience are of more value 
than accurate observations over a 


short period of time. Here are 
some questions whose answers 
would bear on the points at issue. 

Is it generally true that dies which 


ring deeply hold their size especially 
well? 


Is it generally true that dies which cut 
out quickly do not show as much ring- 
ing as might be expected from their 
length of service? 


Is it generally true that when exces- 
sive use of new soap results in rapid 
wear of the die there is relatively little 
ringing? 


+++ 


NSWERS to these questions 
are hard to make, because of 
course the amount of ringing de- 
pends not only on conditions of the 
draft, but also on length of the 
run. 
+++ 


EGARDING extremely light 
drafts, which it is admitted 
often result in excessive die wear, 
is it true that if such drafts are 
made in very small angles, or in 
dies of normal angle and long cyl- 
indrical bearing the die life will be 
normal? 
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QUESTION 2100 


How Can Copper or Liquor 
Finish be Removed From Fine 
Wire After it has Been Drawn? 

The Wire Association: 

E are interested in finding out the 

best way of removing copper or 
liquor finish from wire in fine sizes after 
it has been drawn. We presume that 
this can be done either chemically or 
electro-chemically, but are not sure as 
to the exact method of procedure and 
which would be the most economical. 

Any information you can give us or any 

sources of information to which you can 

refer us would be greatly appreciated. 


+ + + 


Answer No. | 

E are not familiar with any method 

whereby the copper or liquor finish 
may be removed from fine wire. A 
method which may work, although we 
have not tried it, would be to dip the 
wire in a dilute of 10% nitric acid solu- 
tion. Care would have to be exercised 
as this solution works rapidly. 

For information it might be interest- 
ing to state that we have passed copper 
costed wire through a patenting fur- 
nace at 1800° F. scaled them heavily and 
still some of the copper remained on the 


wire. 
+++ 
Answer No. 2 


N reply to your letter requesting in- 
formation on removal of liquor finish 
from wire. On the few occasions we 
have had to do this it is our practice to 
give the wire a series of flash dips in 
20% nitric acid at about 110 degrees 


temperature. . : 
Trusting this will work out economi- 


cally and satisfactorily for your enquir- 
er— 
> + + 


Answer No. 3 


EE Answer No. 1 to Question No. 
2106. 
+ + + 


QUESTION 2102 


Elimination of Die Cocking 


The Wire Association: 
LEASE send us what information you 
have available on elimination of die 
cocking to prevent wire flying off bull 
blocks. The wire is hard, similar to car- 
bon tool steel. 
Any information you might pass along 
to us regarding the above will be high- 
ly appreciated. 


+ + + 


QUESTION 2102 A 


The Wire Association: 
HAT does the American Steel and 
Wire Company or other companies 
use to prevent high carbon wire from 
being wild? 


Does the instrument consist of a ser- 
ies of rolls? Are there more than one 
kind? Do you know who manufactures 
them? 

+ + + 


Answer No. | 


i pes only suggestion I could make is 
that he watch the location of his die in 
reference to the block, as he can so place 
the die as to keep the wire from becom- 
ing wild or frowsy. It is assumed that 
the Drawer is using a properly design- 
ed block. 
+ + + 


Answer No. 2 


N answer to the question regarding the 

prevention of wildness of high carbon 
wire, we believe that this condition de- 
pends entirely on the settling of the die 
in its relation to the drawing problem 
in each mill according to the drawing 
equipment used specific information will 
not apply. The suggestion is made that 
experiments be conducted with different 
die settings in relation to the drawing 
block. In this manner knowledge will 
be gained as to what settings will pro- 
duce very wild wire and also those 
changes in settings which will produce 
less wild wire. This will then point to 
a control resulting in complete elimina- 
tion of wild wire. We do not know of any 
rolls in use for performing this func- 


tion. 
+ + + 


Answer No. 3 


Diese only thing I know of is a system 
of offset rolls to take the wildness out 
of the wire; these rolls always being 
manufactured in the factory of the wire 
manufacturer. 


+ + + 


Answer No. 4 


EFERRING to your letter requesting 

information as to how to prevent 
high carbon wire from being wild. This 
is quite a disturbing question with all 
mills making high carbon wire and I 
don’t know of any one making equip- 
ment to do the job. 

We in our mill kill the wire by the 
way we set the cole in the die. 


+ + + 


Answer No. 5 


BELIEVE most mills have developed 

their own devices tho’ I think the 
Superior Tool & Machine Co., of Worces- 
ter have on the market a straightener 
that might fill the bill. 


++ + 


Answer No. 6 


WE believe that the most practical way 
to prevent high carbon wire from 
being wild can be accomplished by cast- 
ing the wire drawing die at the time the 
wire is being drawn. 

The die may be cast in one or both of 
two planes, one plane on the vertical 
with the axis of the block spindle, and 
the other plane on the horizontal to the 


block spindle. The amount of cast neces- 
sary is left entirely to the wire draw- 
er and varies according to the carbon 
content of the wire. The wire drawer 
gets his wire to lay properly by the 
trial method. 

+ 5 Ss 


Answer No. 7 


7 Superior Tool & Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Worcester, Mass., advises as follows: 
“What this party is in need of is a ‘Wire 
Killer’. We manufacture these in sev- 
eral sizes according to needs and have 
supplied different wire mills with these 
devices.” 
oS 


QUESTION 2103 


License For Spain to Make Wire 
Seals and Bindings 
The Wire Association: 


DESIRE to obtain licenses to manu- 

facture wire seals or bindings suitable 
for the Spanish market. 

In case you might be able to give me 
some information I beg to state that 
what is desired must embrace the fol- 
lowing principal details: 

1—For sale to consumers in ready-cut 
lengths with part of the knot already 
made. 

2—To be made of hard steel wire. 

3—To be used in conjunction with a 
small machine or tool to finish the knot 
already commenced on the _ ready-cut 
length. 

Hoping that with these particulars you 
will be able to help me. 





AXY company desiring to com- 
municate with firm sending in- 
quiry will be given a direct con- 
tact on request. Address Secre- 
tary of The Wire Association. 











QUESTION 2104 
Dies for Copper Wire Drawing 


The Wire Association: 
Y understanding is that we in Amer: 
ica have developed copper drawing 
dies considerably and I would kindly ask 
that you would submit me the name of 
a firm which in your opinion has advanc- 
ed most successfully in the development 
of copper drawing dies of sizes from 14” 
down to the diamond dies for fine wire. 
In order not to lose any time I would 
suggest that you write these firms and 
ask them to submit samples so that we 
can proceed with our trials immediately 
upon receipt. The sizes we are inter- 
ested in are in millimeters: 


5.65 2.65 
4.85 2.30 
4.15 2.00 
3.55 1.78 
3.05 1.55 

1.39 


These are 11 dies. The outside diam- 
eter of the dies is not of importance, so 
I am sure we will be able to install same 
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properly. I have been told here (Am- 
sterdam, Holland) and I have noticed 
myself that the dies used here are pro- 
ducing a very uneven and rough wire 
and I safely can say that our copper 
wire is far superior. Further I kindly 
ask that you discuss this matter with 
some copper wire drawing expert and 
perhaps it would be possible for you to 
find out some certain compound for lubri- 
cation which still improves the smooth- 
ness of the wire surface. 

This apparently is here one of the lar- 
gest problems and I would appreciate it 
if you would assist me as much as you 
possibly can. 

+ 


Answer No. | 
EVERAL die manufacturers were 
given direct contacts. 
+ + + 





NY information regarding lub- 
ricating compounds will be ap- 
preciated and those replying will 
be given a direct contact if desired. 











QUESTION 2105 
"U" Shaped Wires for Umbrella 


Frames 


The Wire Association: 

AM interested in the purchase of 

regular large lots of “U” Shaped 
WIRES for the manufacture of Um- 
brella frames (Ribs and Forks) and con- 
séquently I should be much obliged to 
you if you would kindly give me some 
prominent American’ sources for the 
supply of this material. Supposing that 
prices are competitive I should prefer 
to import the necessary raw material 
from U. S. A., but unfortunately I don’t 
know any address. 

+ + + 





The Wire Association is for the 
specific purpose of improving produc- 
tion methods. It was organized as a 
clearing house of ideas on technical 
problems and research work in all 
phases of practical wire drawing and 
wire working. 

The inquiries discussed were re- 
ceived from and answered by mem- 
bers of the Wire Association. These 
inquiries are sent to the Secretary 
of the Association who acts as a cen- 
tral clearing point, and neither the 
names of the firms or individuals 
sending in the inquiry, or of the men 
or firms replying are divulged with- 








NFORMATION as to firms able 

to furnish this material should 
be sent to the Secretary of The 
Wire Association who will in turn 
put these firms in direct contact 
with firm sending inquiry. 











+~ + + 
QUESTION 2106 
Cleaning Copper Wire 
The Wire Association: 
LEASE advise what can be done to 
clean copper wire so that it will not 
stain. Also where I can buy the neces- 
sary equipment. 
> lle. a 


Answer No. | 
OPPER can be removed from wire 
or any article made of steel or iron 
by immersing in a strong solution of 
sodium cyanide—16 oz. per gallon. The 


action will be more rapid if this solution 
is heated to 120 degrees F. The steel 
will not be attacked. 





out permission. 





A more rapid method is to use and 
electrolytic strip. One can be made of 
8-oz. sodium cyanide and 4-oz. sodium 
hydroxide per gallon of water. A cur- 
rent of from 10 to 20 amperes per sq. 
ft. at 6 volt pressure can be used. The 
work which is used as’ the anode must 
be kept in motion to prevent attack of 
steel. Copper cathodes can be used to 
recover the copper. 

Another electrolytic method is to use 
a solution of sodium nitrate-saltpetre— 
about 16-0z. per gallon. This solution 
is used to remove brass solder from steel 
that has been brazed. About 12 am- 
peres per sq. ft. at 6 volt pressure are 
employed at room temperature. 

Ammonium nitrate—16 oz. per gallon 
—will remove copper from steel without 
any current. The action is slower than 
that of sodium cyanide. 


+++ 
Answer No. 2 


2 gteeobiege 4 you wrote me sending an 
inquiry from one of your members 
asking about the best methods to clean 
copper rods and prevent them from tar- 
nishing. 

My suggestion is that as the copper 
rods come off the rolling mill they should 
be placed in sulphuric acid pickle from 
one half to three quarters of an hour and 
sprayed with clean, cold water; then dip- 
ped in hot water with an argol solution 
for 20 to 30 seconds, then allowed to dry. 

The sulphuric acid in the pickle should 
be maintained at 20% plus or minus 
2% insulation with a copper content of 
not more than 2.5 oz. per gallon. 

The argol solution is made up of one 
pound of crystals of cream of tarter per 
100 gal. of boiling water. Additional ar- 
gols are added to the water to maintain 
about that concentration. If the rods are 
heated in the argol solution to a suffi- 
cient temperature to cause, upon removy- 
al from the argol bath, immediate evap- 
oration of excess water, no water marks 
will be left on the copper. 


+++ 


Answer No. 3 


COMPLETE list of firms manufac- 
turing the necessary equipment was 
forwarded to the inquirer. 


QUESTION 2107 
Information Wanted on Wire 
Spinning Machines 

The Wire Association: 
WE have a problem where the spinning 

operation consists of spinning a 
nail type round head on the end of a 
wire. There are manufacturers of bent 
type machines of this char-cter; how- 
ever am interested in finding someone 
who manufactures a portable type that 
can be carried around to the work. 

+ + + 





NYONE knowing where such 

a machine can be secured is 
requested to send the information 
to the Secretary of The Wire As- 
sociation. 











QUESTION 2108 
Information Wanted on Wire 


Testing Machines 

WE are writing to inquire if you hap- 

pen to have any information on sec- 
ond hand wire testing machines. that 
might be available. We would like to 
locate a machine similar to Plate No. 
470, as shown in the Tinius Olsen Test- 
ing Machine Catalog No. 10, Part E. 





NYONE knowing where such 

a machine can be secured is 
requested to send the information 
to the Secretary of The Wire As- 
sociation. 











QUESTION 2109 


Decarburization of Wire 
The Wire Association: 
WE are experiencing rather a lot of 
trouble in our annealing, due to de- 
carburization occurring during anneal- 
ing. The material we anneal is .60/.65% 
carbon basic Siemens. 

We are using a circular pit type gas 
fired furnace, which takes a mild steel 
pot, which is fitted with inside pans and 
lid, and which takes a charge of 10 to 
15 ewts. The furnace is fired by 5 spe- 
cial gas burners, which fire into the fur- 
nace sides tangentially, the flame and 
hot gasses swirling round the pot. The 
feed is a mixture of pressure air and gas. 
The pressure is 1” water gauge. We do 
not exceed 750° centigrade in tempera- 
ture, and our complete annealing cycle 
is approximately 4 hours. 

The pan, before going into the an- 
nealing furnace, is heated in a pre-heat- 
ing chamber, utilizing the waste gas 
from the annealing furnace to a black 
heat. After leaving the annealing fur- 
—_ it is cooled off in the cooling cham- 
er. 

We find that the material we are an- 
nealing is losing as much as .10/.20% 
carbon. Can you offer any explanation 
for this? Your immediate attention 
will oblige. 
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Answer No. | 


E have used charcoal (wood) and 

coke mixed inside a pot and had 
pretty fair results. Don’t let it touch 
the wire. It gets red hot and keeps the 
0., out of the way. See that it is distri- 
buted so air will reach it first as pot 
cools down. 


++ + 


Answer No. 2 


ITH regard to question 2109 “De- 
carburization of Wire” specifically 
on .60/.65 carbon open hearth steel, this 
is a problem not peculiar to wire but one 
which applies to ferrous products in gen- 
eral. The factors involved are atmo- 
sphere within the chamber containing 
the steel, time, and temperature. The 
shorter the time and the , 
temperature the less the decarburization. 
Inasmuch as in most cases not much 
variation is permissible on temperature 
or time unless the cycle is far longer 
than necessary, control of atmosphere 
is the only solution left. Carbon dioxide 
is a very active agent in promoting de- 
carburization. Moisture should be avoid- 
ed. Free oxygen will scale the _ steel 
rather than decarburize it. 

There are various companies manu- 
facturing gases for controlled atmo- 
sphere heating which should be looked 
into by this questioner. 

What foreign substances are in the 
pot which may form decarburizing atmo- 
spheres during the annealing cycle? 


+++ 


Answer No. 3 


7 is practically impossible to intelli- 
gently diagnose the  customer’s 
trouble without knowing something 
of the past and present operating con- 
ditions, but in general decarburization 
is a result of either one or both of two 
things: First, moisture is an active de- 
carburizer. Second CO, is equally ac- 
tive. Pure dry CO, under favorable con- 
ditions will slowly decarburize steel. Un- 
der the circumstances about all we can 
say is that either moisture or CO, is 
present in excess around the wire. Pos- 
sibly additional charcoal packed in the 
pot would help relieve the situation. 


+++ 
Answer No. 4 


| T has been my experience years ago in 
annealing high carbon wire, of having 
a loss in carbon of from .05 to .10 af- 
ter a cycle of about 8 hours’ soaking 
temperature of approximately 1500 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. The range of carbon 
was .50/.60. 

My recommendation to the client 
would be to offset the loss due to de- 
carburization when annealing by start- 
ing with a higher carbon, for instance 
-70/.75. We do not know what he is 
attempting to make for a finished prod- 
uct and are somewhat shooting in the 
dark, however, if the client must attain 


lower the- 





The Wire Association is for the 
specific purpose of improving produc- 
tion methods. It was organized as a 
clearing house of ideas on technical 
problems and research work in all 
phases of practical wire drawing and 
wire working. 

The inquiries discussed were re- 
ceived from and answered by mem- 
bers of the Wire Association. These 
inquiries are sent to the Secretary 
ef the Association who acts as a cen- 
tral clearing point, and neither the 
names of the firms or individuals 
sending in the inauiry, or of the men 
or firms replying are divulged with- 
out permission. 











a certain finished chemical analysis, this 
is the most logical suggestion to offer. 

The phenomena of the loss of carbon 
is no more than a natural reaction due 
to the applied heat for so long to cause 
decarburization similar to a heat of 
steel, either in the Open Hearth, Cru- 
cible or Electric process. 


+++ 
Answer No. 5 


N answer to Question 2109 “Decarburi- 

zation of Wire” will say we have had 
no experience along this line, however 
we are using about the same type of 
equipment in our annealing department 
and we anneal only low carbon stock 
not above .12 carbon. We are using a 


‘ 12 hour cycle 6 hours up to heat, hold 


at temperature for 3 hours, and then let 
the pots cool on the floor 4 hours be- 
fore opening, and we vary our tempera- 
ture according to the size of wire rang- 
ing from 1000 degrees F. to 1400 de- 
grees F. 

This is rather a peculiar problem, but 
I think there is answer to it somewhere 
in the association. 


+ + + 


Answer No. 6 


Ww. have at hand yours of the 9th in 
reference to the matter of decarburi- 
zation of wire. 

Generally speaking, wire decarboniz- 
ed mostly in the presence of CO. gas and 
water vapor. In other words, the water 
vapor is present to a much greater de- 
gree in the gases of combustion from 
gas than from the gases of combustion 
of oil. 

It is possible that the added length of 
cycle on the wire due to the preheating 
has an action which helps to aggravate 
the trouble. We would say that a more 
thorough sealing of the top of the pot, 
even to the extent of some double seal 
action around the pot cover, would tend 
to reduce this condition. Also, a small 
amount of heavy oil in each pot so plac- 
ed that it would not come in contact 
with the wire directly but merely vap- 
orize and purge the pot leaving in it 
heavy carbonaceous gases, might be of 
an advantage. 


Answer No. 7 


EPLYING to your letter concerning 
the decarburization of wire, an an- 
alysis of this problem leads me to be- 
lieve that the loss of .10 to .20% car- 
bon on the surface of the steel is caus- 
ed by the flue gases entering the pot 
and coming into contact with the mater- 
ial. The .60 to .65% carbon steel is very 
difficult to anneal without oxidization or 
decarburization unless an atmosphere is 
introduced into the pot. This pot or con- 
tainer should, of course, be made gas 
tight by means of suitable seals. An 
atmospere of such composition so as not 
to be oxidizing or decarburizing in char- 
acter, in other words be in equilibrium 
with a .60 to .65% carbon steel, should 
then be introduced during the heating 
and during part of the cooling cycle in 
order to prevent oxidization or decar- 
burization. 
Units generating such an atmosphere 
gas at a cost previously unknown are 
now being built by us. 


+ + + 


Answer No, 8 


EPLYING to your letter of May 9th 
with question regarding the decar- 
burization of wire of .60/.65% carbon, 
this would be overcome by using the 
Lavite annealing process. 
This process is described in Wire & 
Wire Products Journal articles of No- 
vember 1926 and November 1934. 


+ + + 
QUESTION 2110 
Spools for Barbed Wire 


The Wire Association: 


LEASE furnish us with the names of 
firms that sell machinery for the 
manufacture of wire spools for barbed 
wire. We would even consider used 
equipment if available. 
Anything that you can do for us will 
be appreciated. 


+ + + 


Answer No. | 


John A. Holmquist, 103 Major St., 
Aliquippa, Pa. 

Grief Brothers Cooperage Co., 2000 
West 25th St., Cleveland, O. 

Fanner Manufacturing Co., Brookside 
Park & Blvd., Cleveland, O. 


+ + + 


Answer No. 2 


| HAVE your inquiry asking about the 
names of firms that produce machin- 
ery for the manufacture of Wire Spools 
for Barb Wire. 

Most Wire Mills have their own par- 
ticular type of Wire Reels and whether 
or not these Reels could be purchased 
from these Mills, I do not know. Our 
reels are made at the Keystone Steel & 
Wire Company, Peoria, Illinois. They 
use an ordinary 4 slide forming ma- 


(Please turn to Page 327) 
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All Wire Mill Men Are Invited to Attend 
The Wire Association 


1935 Meeting and Exhibition 
At Chicago, IIl., September 30; Oct. |, 2, 3, 4, 1935 
In Association With the National Metal Congress 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


John C. Callaghan, Works Manager, Canada Works, 
Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Canada, Chairman 


E. W. Clark, Managing Engineer, Wire Department, J. Carlton Ward, Jr., Vice-Pres., in Charge of Factories, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. The Rome Company, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
L. D. Granger, Asst. to Vice President, H. W. Anderson, President, 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., New York, N. Y. Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
+ + + 


HE Wire Association serves as a technical society interested in the purely technical problems concerning 
the wire industry. The membership includes: 


1. Manufacturers of wire, rod, strip, cold drawn shapes and tubing. 
2. Users of wire—Manufacturers and fabricators of wire products. 
3. Manufacturers of machinery and supplies pertinent to the wire industry. 


+ + + 


N addition to the program of research papers set forth, a splendid opportunity is offered to discuss informally, rou- 

tine problems and to exchange opinions and ideas regarding equipment and processes used in the industry. For this 
purpose informal gatherings are held at Wire Association Headquarters in the Hotel Congress which are open from 9 
A. M. to 11 P. M., during the convention. 


+ + + 


FoR the first time one entire session will be devoted to open discussions of the joint problems of users of 
wire and the manufacturers of wire who supply them. It is expected that an interesting meeting cover- 
ing many practical problems common to both will result. 


+ + + 


Every wire mill production executive engaged in the manufacture or fabrication of wire and wire products of 
any kind is invited to join the Wire Association and attend these meetings. 


= i ila 


REDUCED RATE RETURN TRIP RAILROAD CERTIFICATES 
FURNISHED TO MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


' Make Your Plans Now to Come and Participate in the Discussions. 


For detailed information address RICHARD E. BROWN, Secretary 


THE WIRE ASSOCIATION 
17 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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« PROGRAM «= 


Monday, September 30, 1935 at Hotel Congress 


A. M.—Registration—“Get Together” 
P. M.—Directors’ Meeting—Program Committee Meeting 
Annual Meeting of The Wire Association 


2 + 
The Technical Sessions 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1-2-3, 1935 
(All Research Papers Will Be Preprinted in the September Issue of Wire and Wire Products) 





THERE WILL BE A REGISTRATION FEE OF $5.00 FOR THOSE ATTENDING THESE TECHNICAL SESSIONS AND 
INFORMAL MEETINGS 


ADMISSION WILL BE BY BADGE ONLY 





To Those Registering and Attending the Meetings 
stenographic copies of the discussions will be available 
at $2.50 per copy. 

To all others $5.00 per copy. 











The Following Papers Will Be Presented and Open Discussions Held on The Topics Covered 


Paper:—Acid Cleaning and Material Handling of Rods and Wire 


By Frederick A. Westphal, Superintendent, Wire Mill 
Sheffield Steel Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


A discussion of the factors controlling the proper cleaning methods of handling the material throughout the plant. 
and pickling of rod and wire combined with more efficient 
Sp 


Paper :—Grain Size and Its Influence on the Manufacture of Steel Wire 
By B. L. McCarthy, Metallurgist 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Material for this paper is the result of an exhaustive study is broad enough to cover both the Austenitic Grain Size 


oie os d ” (which is the Grain Size considered when the terms Inherent 
made by the Wickwire-Spencer Steel Company. This paper, or McQuaid-Ehn are used) as well as the actual Grain Size, 


while embracing the Inherent or McQuaid-Ehn Grain Size, which is the product of hot rolling, patenting, annealing, etc. 


++ + 


Address :—“Industrial Relations as Applied to the Wire Industry” 
By E. W. Kempton, Director of Industrial Relations 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


++ + 
Paper :—“Cold Heading Wire” 


By Leroy D. Seymour, Metallurgist, Rod and Wire Dept., 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio 


+ + + 


Paper :—“Tests and Testing” 


By C. A. Kellogg, Metallurgist 
Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 
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Paper:—Modern Acid Handling Methods Lower Pickling Costs 
By J. R. Hoover, Assistant Manager, Chemical Sales Division 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 


An entirely new point of view has been developing in recent 
years with respect to methods of handling acid in the pickl- 
ing of steel. It is gradually being recognized that acid leak- 
age, hazardous working conditions and frequent shutdowns 
for repair can and should be eliminated ;—to the point where 


pickling reaches a degree of efficiency comparable to that 
of other steel mill operations. Some of the improvements 
in equipment and methods which are responsible for this 
new point of view will be described, with emphasis upon 
lower cost per ton of pickled steel. 


+ + + 


Paper :—The Effect of Grain Size on the Physical Properties of Copper in Drawing and Annealing 
By L. B. Barker, General Electric Research Laboratories 
and A. E. Bailey, in Charge of Testing Laboratory, 
Wire Dept., General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Dr. Barker has been spending all of his time for the past 
six months on copper investigation in direct connection with 
manufacture. Mr. Bailey has been making laboratory tests 
and developing means for testing the materials in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Barker. The results of the work so far indicate 


that there is a distinct relation between grain size, Rockwell 
hardness, resistance to bending, or so called springiness, and 
that there is not nearly as close a relationship between these 
things and elongation and tensile strength as has been 
usually supposed. 


++ + 


Paper :—Hard and Soft Copper Wire 
By Rudolph A. Schatzel, Superintendent, General Research Laboratories 
General Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y. 


TENTATIVE OUTLINE 


I. General Principles. 
1. Casting and Recrystallization from Molten Bath. 


2. Hot Working—Recrystallization—Eutectic Distribu- 
tion. 


3. Cold Working—Drawing—Rolling—Effect on Grain 
Size; Mechanics of Slip; Effect on Physical Proper- 
ties. 


4. Annealing—Definition. Effect of Cold Working on 
Temperature; Effect of Impurities; Effect of Temp- 
erature on Grain Size. 


II. Applications of Principles to Practice 

1. Wire Bar—Interpretation of Micrographs of Struc- 
ture—Oxide Distribution. 

2. Hot Rolled Rod—Structure and Refinement of Crys- 
tal size. 

3. Cold Drawing—Fibring—Slip Planes—Uniformity of 
Working Throughout Cross-Section—Hardening Ef- 
fect of Drawing Schedule on Grain Size. 

4. Cold Rolling—Brief Mention Only. 

5. Annealing—Recrystallization; Direction of Working; 
Effect of Annealing and Drawing Schedules on 
Grain Size. 


+ + + 


Paper :—Notes on the Use of Back Pull in Wire Drawing 
By Paul A. Mueller, Formerly Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
General Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y. 


A thesis on a little understood mechanical action of the wire 
while at the point of reduction and a study to determine a 
general formula for calculating horsepower requirements of 
cascade drawing machines. The author states that the in- 


terpretation which he has placed upon this study may be of 
some value since it differs somewhat in point of view and 
may suggest another line of departure to those actively in- 
terested. 


+ + + 


SPECIAL MEETING—CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


(Admission to this session only by card furnished by members of the Wire Association or by Registration Badge.) 


This session to be devoted to open discussions of the joint 
problems of the users of wire, manufacturers and fabricators 


of wire products and the manufacturers of wire who supply 
them. 


+ + + 


Informal Dinner of The Wire Association 
Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1935 
Walter A. Richards, Chicago, III. 
Chairman of Dinner Committee 


Award of The Wire Association Medal 


+ + + 


It Will Pay You To Attend These Meetings and Visit The National Metal Exposition! 
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All Technical Papers to be 


Discussed 
at 


The Wire Association Meetings 


At Chicago, Sept. 30 to Oct. 4th, 1935, Inclusive 
(Meetings Held in Association With the National Metal Congress) 


Will be Preprinted in the 
September Number 


Wire and Wire Products 


OUR Advertising Message in This Convention Issue Will be 
More Than Ordinarily Effective:'As These Research Papers 
Represent the Best Thought of the Industry, and This Conven- 
tion Number Combined With the Report of the Discussions 
(Printed After the Meeting) Constitute a Permanent Record of 
Research and Will be Retained and Used By All Leading Wire 


Production Men. 











+ + + 
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Utilizing Used Tungtsen Carbide 


~ 





the effort to secure new busi- 
ness in times when it is diffi- 
cult to make enough work for all, 
wire mills have been forced to re- 
sort to new methods and shop prac- 
tices which would enable them to 
cut down on costs and become more 
efficient in their bids for business. 
+ + + 

I EW lubricants, the water-cool-- 

ed die holder, and more effi- 
cient die shapes have been direct- 
ly instrumental in reducing manu- 
facturing costs. The great ma- 
jority of mills have equipped them- 
selves with tungsten carbide dies 
which invariably have effected a 
more inexpensive die per pound of 
wire than was the case with the 
original chilled iron dies or draw- 
plates. 

+ + + 


HE wire mill, however, after 
about 35‘, at the most, of the 
carbide in the wire drawing die 
has been worn away in use, has 
had to discard the remaining ma- 
terial. As a result many mills 
have been accumulating their worn 
out or broken dies hoping to find 
some use for the discarded ma- 
terial in the future. 
+ + + 
A PROCESS has been developed 
whereby any of this hereto- 
fore useless material can be put to 
use again. Die men, themselves, 
have been seeking for a process to 
convert the dies they have had re- 
turned to them because of break- 
age and other defects. Now, after 
months of intensive experimenta- 
tion our dream has come true. It 
is now only a matter of one hour’s 
time to make a new die out of ma- 
terial that previously was just so 
much scrap. 
+ + + 


HE process, consists of the fol- 
lowing steps: The material is 
first ejected from the original cas- 


By Leon Simon 
Master Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y. 





ing. Then, after crushing the car- 
bide, the material goes through a 
chemical process in which impuri- 
ties are removed. This latter step 
is very important, since defective 
material is rectified at this stage. 
By a building up of particle upon 
particle, a new nib is then fabri- 
cated. The particles of carbide 
themselves actually fuse together 
making a stronger nib than it was 
originally. The cobalt constituent 
is no longer utilized as a “‘binder”’ 
to hold the carbide particles firm. 
As a matter of fact, this method 
permits the manufacture of car- 
bides with no binder at all. This 
particular grade has found success 
in that class of drawing in which 
“pitting out’ occurs. ‘This, of 
course, is caused by acid attacking 
the cobalt or nickel whichever is 
used as the binder. 
+ + + 


fARIOUS hardnesses are pro- 
duced by eliminating different 
amounts of the binder, since the 
hardness depends upon the relative 
proportion of the carbide—which 
is the hard constituent, and the 
binder which is relatively soft and 
which in ordinary tungsten car- 
bides serves the purpose of en- 
meshing the carbide in one mass. 





+ + + 


y- IIS fusion process imparts a 

ereat strength to the material. 
Previously, it has been an impos- 
sibility to manufacture tungsten 
carbide possessing both the qual- 
ities of hardness and toughness. 
A hard material was accompanied 
by brittleness This is very easily 
explained when we realize that the 
less “binder” present, the harder 
will the material be. However, the 
less binder present, the less se- 
curely will the particles of carbide 
be held. Consequently, the ma- 
terial is weaker and will more 
sasily crack under the stresses set 





up in drawing. By fusing the car- 
bide itself together, no further use 
is made of the binder than to vary 
the hardness. 

+ + + 


N effect, nothing need be added 
to the discarded tungsten car- 
bide to make it into a usable form 
again. No ingredient need be re- 
moved either, for, if the wire 
drawer desires to have the same 
grade of hardness as he had in his 
original material, none of the bind- 
er is removed. 
+ + + 
AX interesting feature of this 
process is that it is very flex- 
ible. It matters not what the size 
of the original material was _ be- 
cause the tungsten carbide is 
crushed up anyway. Several small 
nibs may be made from material 
which was previously a single large 
one. And vice versa a large nib 
may be made up of material of sev- 
eral small ones. Shapes are made 
very easily since the material may 
be made to be built up around any 
desired form. 
+ + + 
NUMBER of wire mills have 
already taken advantage of 
this new economy and have found 
the reworked material to be all that 
is claimed for it and it has be- 
come the practice of these mills to 
have their worn out tungsten car- 
bide tools made up into new draw- 
ing dies. 
+ + + 


T is claimed that because of this 
process that now it is possible 

to use tungsten carbide where pre- 
viously cost accounting revealed its 
impracticality. Lower die costs 
mean greater possibilities to con- 
vert chilled iron dies and draw 
plates to tungsten carbide which in 
turn reduces the scrap and gives a 
better grade of wire in addition to 
lowering die cost per pound of wire. 
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Exports and Imports of Wire . 





Exports of Iron and Steel Wire Products in May, 1935 and May, 1934 
(In gross tons) 








May April May 

1935 1935 1934 
Wire rods .... 1,150 1,330 2,083 
Hoops, bands and strip steel 3,508 3,678 2,732 
Plain black or galvanized iron or steel wire 3,055 2,67 3,054 
Barbed wire and woven wire fencing 2,122 3,085 3,544 
Woven wire screen cloth 83 93 
Wire rope ; 296 423 236 
Insulated iron or steel wire and cable—see analysis below 
Other wire and manufactures 364 497 405 
Wire nails 688 938 1,402 
Tacks ; ; 29 26 51 
Other nails, including staples 212 194 310 
Bolts, machine screws, nuts, rivets and washers 595 566 436 
Total, these 11 classifications 12,102 13,456 14,346 





‘ Imports of Iron and Steel Wire Products Into the United States 
(In gross tons) 














Concrete reinforcement bars 190 117 90 
Hollow bars and drill steel 92 158 64 
Merchant steel bars 843 1,407 1,923 
Wire rods ; 1,750 1,094 1,236 
Barbed wire 1,900 1,813 1,383 
Round iron and steel wire 388 339 260 
Telephone and telegraph wire 6 3 : 
Flat wire and strip steel . 134 205 92 
Wire rope and strand 98 189 55 
Other wire 57 57 3 
Hoops and bands 2,276 1,491 1,356 
Nails, tacks and staples 1,441 2,211 456 
Bolts, nuts and rivets 37 19 35 

Total, these 13 classifications 9,212 9,103 6,903 

Imports and Exports At High next with aggregate shipments 


Level 

HE export trade of the United 

States in iron and steel prod- 
ucts during May advanced sharply 
to a total of 286,599 gross tons, 
representing a substantial gain of 
39.6 percent over April shipments. 
When compared with shipments 
made during the corresponding 
month of last year, an increase of 
18.5 percent was attained. 


+++ 

iow and steel scrap maintained 

its role as the leading iron and 
steel product exported during May, 
the aggregate total of 209,425 tons 
keing chiefly distributed among 
Japan, 118,231, the United King- 
dom, 30,645, Italy, 25,366, Canada, 
14,833, and Rumania, 6,828. Black 
steel sheets, 9,363 tons, was the 
second product of importance and 
found numerous markets, chief 
among which were Canada, 4,415, 
Soviet Russia, 871, Mexico, 851, 
Australia, 754, Brazil, 611, and 
China, 543. Tin plate and taggers’ 
tin with a total of 7,349 tons fol- 
lowed and went principally to 
Japan, 1,658, Argentina, 1,297, 
Mexico, 529, Uruguay, 452, and 
Italy, 401. Tin plate scrap ranked 


amounting to 6,583 tons, the prin- 
cipal purchasers being Italy, 3,362, 
and Japan, 2,886, while next came 


waste—waste tin, plate 4,941 tons, 


going for the most part to the 
United Kingdom, 2,726, and Japan, 
1,902. Canada was the chief pur- 
chaser of the sixth product, steel 
bars, taking 1,455 tons of the 
1,364-ton aggregate trade, follow- 
ed by Soviet Russia, 767 tons, the 
Philippine Islands 396, Cuba, 374, 
and Chile, 276. 
+++ 

Where May Exports Went 

HE Far East continued during 

May to be the chief outlet for 
iron and steel products shipped 
from the United States, accounting 
for 49.5 percent of the aggregate 
shipments. Europe followed, 
sharply increasing its proportion 
from 15.5 percent of April exports 
to 28.1 percent of the May total, 
while North and Central America 
and the West Indies with a share 
of 17.3 percent ranked next. South 
America, the fourth area of im- 
portance, took 4.3 percent of the 
aggregate May shipments, with 
Africa participating to the extent 
of eight-tenths percent. 





APAN maintained its position 
J as the leading individual out- 
et, from a tonnage standpoint, 
taking 128,534 tons of the May 
shipments. Its participation prin- 
cipally involved iron and _ steel 
scrap, 118,231 tons, tin plate scrap, 
2,886, waste-waste tin plate, 
1,902, tin plate and taggers’ tin, 
1,658, ingots, blooms, ete., 1,543, 
wire rods, 798, and heavy rails, 617. 
The United Kingdom with a total 
of 34,054 tons ranked next, the 
principal items moving in its trade 
being iron and steel scrap, 30,645 
tons, waste-waste tin plate, 2,726, 
and strip steel, hot rolled, 349. 
Canada followed, its total of 32,- 
375 tons accounting for a rather 
wide-spread trade, chief among 
which were iron and steel scrap, 
14,833, black steel sheets, 4,415, 
steel bars, 1,455, strip steel, hot 
rolled, 1,430, plain shapes, 1,324, 
strip steel, cold rolled, 854, ‘other 
plate’, 804, heavy rails, 683, and 
iron castings, 622. Italy with par- 
ticipation to the extent of 30,130 
tons followed, this total being 
practically all confined to iron and 
steel scrap, 28,366 tons, and tin 
plate scrap, 3,862. Mexico was the 
fifth market, taking 8,381 tons of 
a rather varied trade made up for 
the most part of iron and steel 
scrap, 4,050 tons, black steel 
sheets, 851, tin plate and taggers’ 
tin, 529, barbed wire, 381, galvan- 
ized steel sheets, 308, strip steel, 
hot rolled, 148, car wheels and 
axles, 115, and wire rods, 108. 


+++ ~ 

Sharp Rise in May Import Trade 

SUBSTANTIAL gain (of 65.5 

percent over April receipts) 
took place in the May import trade, 
when the United States received 
47,719 gross tons of iron and steel 
products from all sources, the larg- 
est tonnage received in any one 
month over a considerable period. 
Pig iron with a total of 23,174 
tons was easily the leading prod- 
uct moving in the May import 
trade from a tonnage standpoint, 
and was supplied by the United 
Kingdom, 10,101 tons, the Nether- 
lands, 7,361, British India, 2,743, 
Soviet Russia, 2,483, and Canada, 
486. Ferromanganese and spie- 
geleisen, 4,633 tons, followed, and 
was purchased chiefly from Can- 
ada, 3,333, and Norway, 1,055. 
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Structural shapes, 3,686 tons, 
ranked next, and came principal- 
ly from Belgium, 2,332, and France, 
1,033. ‘Other hoops and bands’ 
was the fourth item in the month’s 
trade, the total of 2,276 tons 
originating for the most part in 
Belgium, 1,566 tons, France, 489, 
and Germany, 166, while next was 
barbed wire, 1,900 tons, supplied 
chiefly by Germany, 1,546, and 
Belgium, 334. Merchant and other 
steel bars, 2,737 tons—including 
the total for “Bars, whether solid 
or hollow’—was the sixth product 
with Belgium, 1,997 tons, the lead- 
ing supplier, followed by France, 
350, and Sweden, 312. 

+ + + 


Where May Receipts Came 
From 

HE iron and steel import trade 
of the United States during 
May was divided among 16 foreign 
suppliers, of which number 10 ac- 
counted for 1,000 tons or more. 
The United Kingdom by virtue of 
pig iron shipments increased its 
participation sharply by 9,714 tons, 
with the Netherlands registering a 
gain of 3,594 tons. Other in- 
creases were registered by Bel- 
gium, 2,658 tons, Soviet Russia, 


2,483, Germany, 1,484, British In- 
dia, 1,437, and France, 1,127. Re- 
ceipts from Canada _ declined 
(1,857 tons), while a drop of 344 
tons was recorded in Swedish par- 
ticipation. 
+ + + 

HE United Kingdom moved 

into first place as a supplier of 
iron and steel products to the 
United States during May, its total 
of 10,463 tons being practically all 
pig iron, Belgium, with a varied 
trade involving 7,929 tons, was the 
next supplier of importance, the 
chief items moving in its trade be- 
ing structural shapes, 2,332 tons; 
merchant and other steel bars, 
1,997; ‘other hoops and _ bands’, 
1,566; sheets, skelp, and saw plate, 
501; nails, tacks, and staples, 369; 
and barbed wire, 334. The Neth- 
erlands, with pig iron shipments 
amounting to 7,361 tons out of its 
total trade of 7,506 tons, ranked 
next, followed by Germany’s total 
of 6,564 tons which involved a 
varied trade in which the chief 
products were barbed wire, 1,546 
tons; cotton ties, 1,474; ‘other 
pipe, 1,221 and nails, tacks and 
styles, 1,037. Canada ranked fifth 
with its total participation of 4,758 
tons being made up principally of 


spiegeleisen, 3,333, scrap, 823, and 

pig iron, 486. 
+ + + 

ARD clothing receipts amount- 

ed to 16,682 square feet valued 

at $22,769 and compared favorably 

with the 17,174 square feet valued 

at $23,550 moving in the April 


trade. This total was supplied by 
the United Kingdom (16,657 


valued at $22,424), and Switzer- 
land (25 valued at $345). 


+ + + 
FURTHER decline was re- 
corded in imports of wire 


cloth and screening, when the 58,- 

552 square feet received dropped 

8,365 square feet, with the major 

supplying countries including Ger- 

many, 82,311 square feet, Canada, 

22,217, and the Netherlands, 3,974. 

+ + + 

Sharp drop of 12,852 square 

feet was recorded in imports 

of fourdrinier and other paper- 

making wire when a total of 23,- 

447 square feet was received— 

from Germany, 17,596, Sweden, 
3,433, and France, 2,418. 

+ + + 

HE trade in wire heddles suf- 

fered another sharp drop when 

the total of 619,000 pieces, fur- 

nished by Switzerland (479,000 

(Please turn to page 336) 





Wire Association 
Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 320) 
chine, then weld the ends after the 
pieces have been formed. 

Most any one of the Machinery Com- 
panies making 4 slide forming machines 
should be able to give you the necessary 
information. Of course, if your party has 
a special distinctive design of Reel, this 
would probably be a question of getting 
some machinery company to build a 
special machine. 

If your party is interested, I would 
be glad to mail him one of our Wire 
Reels, which will give him an idea of 
what can be made on a standard ma- 
chine, which he could buy on the open 
market. 


++ + 


Answer No. 3 


WE received your letter and are pleas- 
ed to advise that you are correct in 
regard to the manufacture of spools for 
barb wire. 

Our spool is of the knock down type 
to be assembled by the operator at the 
machine, and is the lightest in weight 
using less wire yet of a strong construc- 
tion. It looks and assembles somewhat 
like the U. S. Steel Corp. spool except 


the head is of one piece construction 
and uses 32” less of the large wire in 
the heads. We can either arrange for 
license for the manufacture of our reel 
and furnish machinery for same, or 
where requirements are small to ship 
from one of our producing units. 


+++ 
QUESTION 2111 
Hooks for Wood Coat Hangers 


The Wire Association: 


E have a customer who is located in 

one of the Latin Countries, to whom 
we sell articles that we manufacture, 
and they have requested us to purchase 
for them, 200,000 wire hooks for Wood 
Coat Hangers. 

These Wire Hooks to be made from 
No. 10 W & M Gauge Tinned Wire, same 
as sketch made hereon which is actual 
size. 

Do you know of a manufacturer who 
makes these Wire Hooks? If so we will 
thank you very much to favor us with 
their address. 


+ + + 


Answer No. | 


| NQUIRER was furnished with names 
of several companies able to meet his 
special requirements. 


QUESTION 2112 
Lubricant for 18-8 Stainless Steel 


The Wire Association: 
AM writing to ask if you have any 
information with regard to the draw- 
ing of 18-8 stainless steel, particularly 
in regard to the best kind of lubricant 
to use in order to obtain a highly pol- 
ished wire. 





NYONE having had _ experi- 

ence in this particular prob- 
lem is requested to send informa- 
tion to the Secretary of The Wire 
Association. 











QUESTION 2113 
Automatic Single Drive Gate 


The Wire Association: 
WE have an inquiry requesting price 
and information on a 10 foot by 48 
inch Automatic Single Drive Gate. 
We do not make automatic gates. If 
you know of any people who do, we 
shall appreciate it if you will ask them 
to write direct. 
— 
Answer No. | 
EVERAL companies manufacturing 
such gates were put in touch with 
prospective purchaser. 
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A Review oF Recent Wire PATENTS 





No. 2,003,406, WIRE SPIRAL 
SPRING,Patented June 4, 1935 by Wash- 
ington Vinar, Cicero, Ill., assignor to 
Burton-Dixie Corporation, Chicago, I1., 
a corporation of Delaware. 

Laterally shiftable heads are provid- 
ed for these springs, the heads being 
relatively smaller than in conventional 
helical springs, and the convolutions be- 
low the heads are relatively smaller and 
have less resilience, acting as restrain- 
ing elements on the head against ex- 
cessive movement of the latter. 

— 

No. 2,003,673, MACHINE FOR 
MANUFACTURING MOISTURE- 
PROOF CABLE COVERINGS, Patent- 
ed June’ 4, 1935 by George Zapf, Col- 
ogne, Germany, assignor to Felton & 
Guilleaume Carlswerk Actien-Gesell- 
schaft, Cologne-Mulheim, Germany. 


More specifically, the machine is adapt- © 


ed for drawing flat bands, folding the 

bands at an acute angle and then wrap- 

ping the folded bands about a_ wire 

cable, the twisting or winding of the 

bands taking place in a single container. 
+ + + 

No. 2,003,695, WOVEN WIRE FAB- 
RIC, Patented June 4, 1935 by Joseph 

Neill, Port Chester, N. Y. 

For a paper-making and paper-pulp- 
treating woven wire fabric, this inventor 
provides warp wires of an alloy includ- 
ing copper, manganese and silicon. 

+--+ + 

No. 2.003,772, INSULATED CON- 
DUCTOR, Patented June 4, 1935 by Al- 
vin N. Gray, Baltimore, Md., assignor to 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Incorporat- 
ed, New York, N. Y., a corporation of 
New York. 

This conductor comprises a wire core 
and a layer of vulcanized insulation 
thereupon, the insulation being free 
from uncombined sulphur, and contain- 
ing before vulcanization, free sulphur, a 
sulphur containing accelerant and a non- 
sulphur containing accelerant. 

ag a 

No. 2.003,990, ELECTRIC CABLE, 
Patented June 4, 1935 by George Carl- 
son, Bridgeport, and Homer G. Knoder- 
er, Fairfield, Conn., assignors to Gen- 
eral Electric Company, a corporation of 
New York. 

The aim of these inventors is to pro- 
vide an armored cable having a reduced 
outside diameter. 

+ + + 

No. 2,003,991, WEATHERPROOF 
ARMORED CABLE, Patented June 4, 
1935 by George Carlson, Bridgeport, 
Conn., assignor to General Electric Com- 
pany, a corporation of New York. 

Surrounding each conductor is a rub- 
ber filled tape containing spiral armor 
with a layer of asphaltic compound cov- 
ering the rubber filled tape and a second 
rubber filled tape located over the com- 
pound. If desired, an overall braid im- 
pregnated with a flame-proof saturant 
envelopes the cable as an outside cov- 
ering. 

+ + + 

No. 2,004,004, WEATHERPROOF 
ARMORED CABLE. Patented June 4, 
1935 by Homer G. Knoderer, Fairfield, 


Complete Descriptions and Drawings 
of Patents May Be Had for 25 cents. 
Address, Wire & Wire Products, 17 East 
42nd St., New York. 





Conn., assignor to General Electric Com- 
pany, a corporation of New York. 

In make up, this cable includes a wire 
conductor with an insulating material 
surrounding the conductor and a second 
conductor, consisting of strands spirally 
wound around the conductor and insula- 
tion. A metallic armor is wound around 
and in contact with a second conductor 
with a tape of fibrous material covering 
the armor. Outer coatings are also pro- 
vided. 

++ + 

No. 2,004,409, APPARATUS AND 
METHOD FOR FORMING SCREEN 
FROM WIRE, Patented June 11, 1935 
by Durward K. Hopkins, Peoria, Illinois. 

This apparatus has means for forming 
wire into a series of undulated forms and 
has associated therewith means for con- 
tinuously welding portions of the wite 
upon other portions thereof in a series 
of courses. Thus, mesh material is pro- 
vided without twisting, bending or inter- 
locking the strands. 

+ + 

No. 2,004,589, ELECTRICAL CON- 
DUCTOR, Patented June 11, 1935 by 
Anderson B. Smedley, Flushing, N. Y., 
assignor to Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company, New York, N. Y., a corpor- 
ation of Delaware. 

A combination duct and cable is cov- 
ered by this patent, the two forming a 
unitary article. 

+ + 

No. 2,004,592, ELECTRICAL CON- 
DUCTOR CABLE, Patented June 11, 
1935 by John L. Alden, La Grange, IIl., 
assignor to Western Electric Company, 
Incorporated, New York, N. Y., a corp- 
oration of New York. 

Ribbons of conductive material are 
wound upon a central non-conductive 
supporting strand. 

+~ + + 

No. 2,004,697, SPRING STRUCTURE, 
Patented June 11, 1935 by Frank J. 
Hruza, Cicero, Il. 

The end portions of groups of four of 
the helical spring's are connected togeth- 
er with a knot-like connection. 

+ + 

No. 2,004,901, ELECTRICAL CON- 
DUCTOR, Patented June 11, 1935 by 
Dwight R. G. Palmer, South Orange, N. 
J., assignor to General Cable Corpor- 
ation, New York, N. Y., a corporation of 
New Jersey. 

A bare neutral conductor adapted to be 
connected with the grounded side of a 
circuit, is wound helically around the in- 
sulated central wire, with a _ flexible, 
helically wound metallic armor of short- 
er lay than the neutral conductor sur- 
rounding the insulated and bare neutral 
conductors, the bare neutral conductor 
and the metallic armor being of the 
same electrical potential. 

+ + 

No. 2,004,972, HOLLOW CONDUC- 
TOR, Patented June 18, 1935 by William 
H. Bassett Jr., Scarsdale, N. Y., assign- 


or to Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

A hollow electrical conductor is pro- 
vided, comprising a number of wires 
formed into a hollow cylindrical struc- 
ture, each wire having’ continuous con- 
tact with adjacent wires and arranged 
helically about the axis of the conductor 
to form a continuous surface. A num- 
ber of strands supporting the cylindrical 
structure are provided, each strand be- 
ing formed of a fiat strip twisted about 
its own longitudinal axis so that the 
long dimension of the cross section of 
each strip is in a diametric relation to 
its own strand at all points along its 
length. 

+ + + 

No. 2,005,270, PROCESS AND AP- 
PARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE 
OF WIRE GAUZE, Patented June 18, 
1935 by Karl Schmid, Reutlingen, Ger- 
many, assignor to firm Vereinigte Metal- 
Ituch-Fabriken Peter Villforth, Reutling- 
en, Germany. 

To prevent paper making wire from 
cutting into the material of the suction 
box in paper making machinery, a loom 
is provided for forming warp’ wires 
slightly zigzag in the direction of the 
run of the wire mesh. 

+ + + 

No. 2,005.273, SUBMARINE SIGNAL- 
ING CABLE, Patented June 18, 1935 by 
Ernst Studt. Nordenham, Germany, as- 
signor to Norddeutsche Seekabelwerke 
A.-G., Nordenham, Germany. 

In this conductor, an insulating profil- 
ed band of polystyrol, is wound on the 
wire conductor, the turns abutting 
against one another. A closed winding 
of thin bands on the profiled bands wind- 
ing is provided with a watertight sheat- 
ing about the cable core. 

+ + + 

No. 2,005,360, HIGH TENSION RUB- 
BER INSULATED CABLE, Patented 
June 18, 1935 by Charles R. Boggs, Wa- 
ban, Mass., assignor to Simplex Wire & 
Cable Company, Boston, Mass., a corp- 
oration of Mass. 

A process is provided which includes 
cementing unvulcanized rubber insula- 
tion to the wire conductors, then apply- 
ing a layer of finely divided conductive 
material on the surface of the unvul- 
canized rubber, applying a sheath over 
and in intimate contact with this layer, 
vulcanizing the rubber insulation thus 
encased in the sheath, stripping the 
sheath from the cable and wrapping the 
cable with a metallic tape so as to be 
in intimate electrical contact with the 
conducting: film. 

+ + + 

No. 2,005,369, METHOD OF COILING 
RODS OR BARS, Patented June 18, 
1935 by William W. Hill, Duquesne, Pa., 
assignor to Carnegie Steel Company, a 
corporation of New Jersey. 

The method comprises finishing the 
rod in a roll stand, cooling the rod on a 
cooling bed, cropping the advance ends 
of the rod and conveying them over a 
shear table, after which the cooled rods 
are reeled into coils. It is stated that 
much scale is cracked off in the pro- 
cess. 

(Please turn to Page 3323) 
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German Wire Cartel Reports 
Continued Improvement 


HE German wire cartel reports 

that the improvement in the 
wire export market is continuing 
as regards the quantity of wire 
products exported, but the decline 
of prices is also continuing, as the 
Belgian industry hag been forced 
by Japanese competition to reduce 
prices in a number of markets, 
particularly the Far East. The 
outsider competition is also con- 
tinuing; the largest continental 
outsider, the S. A. Franco-Belge 
des Laminoirs et Tréfileries d’An- 
vers, however, is in some rather 
serious difficulties. The difficulty 
of the supply of raw material 
(semis) has been overcome. The 
Company had been boycotted by 
the members of the continental 
steel cartel and was unable to get 
sufficient supplies of steel, but has 
now obtained a majority of the 
shares of one steel works and thus 
obtained supplies. The Company 


cut prices further against the 
IWECO and has suffered a loss of 
3.75 Million frances last business 
year increasing thus the loss of 
the two previous years to 11.7 Mil- 
lion francs out of a total capital of 
60 Million francs. Reports that 
the Company will join the IWECO 


were not confirmed. 
+ + + 


Poland Enters Continental Rod 
Cartel 


HE Polish wire rod industry has 

finally entered the continental 
wire rod cartel as a member, 
though the allotment has not yet 
been definitely fixed. The Polish 
export capacity of wire rods is ap- 
proximately 2,000 tons per month, 
of which nearly one-third has been 


sold to Great Britain. 
+ + + 


Barter Increases German Rope 
Exports 
ERMAN wire rope exports are 
very heavy, chiefly due to 
barter transactions. Best custom- 


er is now South Africa and the bar- 
ter agreement; next are the United 
States. Total exports of 1,183 tons 
in April were the highest in eight 
years. Prices per ton are also ris- 
ing, which indicates that custom- 
ers are demanding a better quality 
of wire rope than before. 
+ + + 


German Wire Machinery Sales 
Increasing 

HE wire machinery industry 
is very busy. A number of 
German manufacturers have 
bought additional plants, but most 
of the machinery bought is going 
for export. Italy, the Far East 
and Great Britain are the chief 
customers at present. Some of the 
makers are sold out for months. 
Considerable purchases were re- 
ported of manufactured aluminum 
cable in the same _ districts as 
those buying copper cable, the lat- 
ter now being used as a substitute 
for aluminum cables. The Ger- 
man wire industry has recently 
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Wherever Micro Welders are in use they are 
giving such a good account of themselves 
that many users have repeatedly added new 
units to their Micro equipment. Some of the 
best known wire manufacturing and fabricat- 
ing plants now have as many as 35 or 
40 Micro Welders in service . . . certain- 
ly convincing proof of the 
satisfactory way Micro does 
its work. 

If your production calls for accurate, 
uniform, rapid wire or rod welding 
... from No. 30 gauge to %4-inch dia. various 
kinds of metal... you can depend on Micro 
to do the job right. 
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sent a strong protest on the ex- 
ports of high-efficiency modern 
wire machinery, as by these ship- 
ments the foreign competition is 
gaining greatly in strength but 
this protest will have small if any 
influence upon such transactions, 
particularly as the Government re- 
fused to intervene. 


+ + + 


German Wire Industry For 
June 1935 


HE end of June the German 

wire industry was working at 
a capacity of approximately 65% 
compared with 67% in April and 
53% same time last year. Busi- 
ness for netting, barbed wire, and 
nails has improved, while business 
for fencing wire and other wire 
products has declined. The busi- 
ness in wire mesh is particularly 
sluggish. Prices on the export 
market for mesh are very low. 


Manufacture of Bolts and Nuts 
Assuming Considerable Im- 
portance in Peru 

HE manufacture of bolts and 

nuts in Peru has assumed con- 
siderable importance particularly 
during the years of trade depres- 
sion. No official or reliable esti- 
mated figures are obtainable cov- 
ering domestic production, but at 
least five firms of relative import- 
ance are engaged in this manufac- 
ture. There is considerable com- 
petition offered in the market by 
foreign manufacturers and in 1930, 


- 1931 and 1932, the United States 


secured the greater share, how- 
ever, in 1933, Great Britain as- 
sumed first rank, while Belgium 
and Germany increased their pro- 
portion. 
+ + + 
Manufacturers 
on Turkish Market 
ERMAN manufacturers of iron 
and steel products since Sep- 
tember 1934 have enjoyed consid- 


German Active 


erable advantage in the Turkish 
market and have been successfully 
selling their products at levels 5 
percent to 10 percent above world 
market prices. The import trade 
of Turkey in iron and steel prod- 
ucts, particularly in construction 
materials, is practically controlled 
by Germany with whom a new 
Clearing Agreement was signed on 
April 15, 1935. 
+ + + 


March Production of the Tata 
Company Approximates that 
for March 1934 


IG iron production of the Tata 

Iron and Steel Company, Ltd., 
of India, during March amounted 
to 78,900 tons, practically identical 
with the output of the correspond- 
ing month of last year, while steel 
ingots were produced to the extent 
of 68,170 tons as compared with 
62,280 tons last year, and of finish- 
ed steel 54,400 tons as against 49,- 
800 tons last year. Production of 
the Mysore lron Works, Bhadra- 
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vati, included 1,928 tons of char- 
coal pig iron as compared with 
1,172 tons in March 1934. 
+ + + 

Bolt, Nut and Screw Imports Re- 

stricted in the Netherlands 
T was announced on May 11, 
1935, that for the period May 1 
to August 31, 1935, a quota would 
be established for imports of screw 
bolts and screws of iron and steel 
of certain dimensions and insulator 
supports, wholly or mainly of iron 
and steel, whether or not provided 
with screw thread, on the basis of 
100 percent of the average of 
quantity of imports during four 

months in the year 1933. 
+ + + 

German Wire Sales Good 
OMESTIC sales of wire and 
wire products in Germany 
during the month of May continued 
on a satisfactory and rather high 
level. Exports are also reported to 
have shown a marked upward trend 
during the first quarter. The 


United States, Argentina, Brazil, 
and British India are stated to have 
again made considerable purchases 
in Germany. 
+ + + 
ERMAN exports of wire rope 
during the first four months 
of this year amounted to 4,027 
metric tons, a substantial gain of 
48 percent when compared with 
the corresponding period of last 
year. The United States ranked 
second as a buyer, following Brit- 
ish India which was in first place. 
Sales to the United States during 
this period aggregated 448 metric 
tons. 
+ + + 
Certain Exemptions from Nether- 
lands Import Quota on Screw 
Bo!ts, Screws and Insulator 
Supports 
HERE has recently been pub- 
lished in the Netherlands, a 
list of exemptions from the import 
quota on screw bolts, screws and 
insulator supports. A copy of this 


list is available in the Bureau and 
any interested subscriber may ob- 
tain further particulars’ either 
from the Bureau direct or through 
its District or Cooperative Office 
by referring to this item. 

+ + + 


Wire Imports Into Argentina 
Follow Upward Trend During 
1934 


CONSISTENT improvement 

under the several headings of 
the wire, plain and barbed, im- 
ports into Argentina was shown 
during 1934. A minor part of 
these imports go to domestic fac- 
tories for the production of nails, 
spring and similar articles, but by 
far the greater share finds its ulti- 
mate utilization in rural areas as 
fencing, baling, tying, poultry net- 
ting and numerous other articles. 
The increased quantities received, 
therefore, indicated that farmers 
as a whole were better able to make 


(Please turn to page 332) 











DESIGNERS OF “THE MACHINES THAT PUT THE ‘RINGS’ IN SPRINGS” 








Torsion Spring Machines. 





UNIVERSAL SPRING COILERS IN FOURTEEN SIZES! 


UNIVERSAL SPRING COILING MACHINES are 
built in fourteen sizes, handling cold, oil-tempered 
wire from .004” to 5%” diameter. Produce an extra- 
ordinary variety of spring forms (a few of which are 
seen at the right) at high speeds. 
offered in two types, both of which automatically 
close and square the end coils as desired. Bulletin 
Nos. 101 and 101-A give full details. 


The machines are 





In addition to many other standard spring and wire coiling machines, spring-hooking, and 
spring-setting machines we offer :— 

Book Spiral Coiling Machines. Bearing Spiral Machines. 
Flat Ring Coiling and Edgewise Coiling Machines. 
Lockwasher Machinery. 
Flexible Casing and Flexibie Metallic Tubing Machines. 
Rolling and Flattening Mills and Take-Ups. 

Wire Nail Machines. Wire Reels. 

Wire Drawing and Wire Spooling Machinery. Wire Mill Equipment. 
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Installation of Bell type 
controlled atmosphere an- 
nealing furnace. Note the 


inner covers for contain- 
ing the atmosphere gas 
and protecting the work 
from the air while cooling. 


Bell-Type ANNEALING FURNACES 


This type of furnace bright anneals coils of wire or coils 
of strip. Work is clean, bright, dry, uniformly high 
quality and economical production makes this modern 
type of equipment a virtual necessity in maintaining 
high standards of quality at market demands. You will 
want to obtain all these results. Let us give you more 
detailed information and specific operating data. 


With DX Gas Producing Units 


Controlled atmosphere gas is produced 
and delivered to the inner covers shown 
in the left of the illustration above. 
In these units Surface Combustion DX 
Gas is prepared from natural or manu- 
factured gas at a cost of only a fraction 
of the usual rates. They are depend- 
able, efficient, automatic and produce 
uniform results. Scores of them are 
in operation. 


Surface Combustion Corporation 


TOLEDO, OHIO Sales and Engineering Service in Principal Cities 


OL Lereof ATMOSPHERE FURNACES...HARDENING, DRAWING, NORMALIZING 
_Oftso makers'0].. ANNEALING FURNACES ...FOR CONTINUOUS OR BATCH OPERATION 
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‘Round the World With the 
Wire Industry 
(Continued from page 331) 
necessary repairs than was the case 
over the past several years. The 
barbed wire imports are of signi- 
ficance, and while plain wire is lo- 
cally manufactured into the barbed 
variety, it is fairly obvious that 
foreign suppliers will continue to 
be called upon for some time to 


come. 
+ + + 


No Nails Manufactued in Costa 
Rica 
ONSUL John E. Holler, San 
Jose, Costa Rica, reports that 
no nails are manufactured in that 
country. The latest figures avail- 
able for the consumption of nails 
in Costa Rica are those for 1931, 
in which 211,652 kilograms were 
imported and presumably  con- 
sumed. These were valued at 
97,473 colones, which were worth 
at that time $24,369. It is believed 
that consumption has declined con- 
siderably since that time. 
+ + + 
Aareement Entered Into Between 
British lron and Steel Federation 
And Continental Cartel 
HE British Iron and Steel Fed- 
eration issued on June 11, a 
statement (officially) regarding 
the agreement reached with the In- 
ternational Steel Cartel at Luxem- 
burg on June 4, according to the 
June 12 issue of the Financial 
Times, office of consulate general 
at London. This agreement is for 
a. period of five years with a break 
at three years—by either party 
with a notice of six months—and 
stipulates that imports from car- 
tel countries of all iron and steel 
products into the United Kingdom 
(coming within the purview of the 
federation) shall not exceed 670,- 
000 tons during the first twelve 
months. In each subsequent year 
during the life of the agreement 
the imports shall not exceed 525,- 
000 tons per annum. In addition 
there is secured for the British in- 
dustry that proportion of the total 
export trade in neutral markets 
which it enjoyed in the year 1934. 
Existing international agreements 
in which the British industry is 
participating, covering rails, tin- 


WIRE 











plates, plates, etc., form an integral 
part of the general agreement. 
+ + + 


Polish Producers of Rolled Wire 
Join Rolled Wire Cartel 


Faas Polish producers of rolled 
wire have decided to join the 
International Rolled Wire Cartel, 
effective May 1, last, according to 
the May 23 issue of the Kattowitzer 
Zeitung. Negotiations were also 
begun to have the Polish iron and 
steel industry adhere to the Inter- 
national Rail Cartel and these dis- 
cussions are said to have proceed- 
ed favorably in principle but it is 
reported to be not yet certain that 
the Rail Cartel will be prolonged 
after July 31. 
+ + + 


Net Profit of Large Swedish Bolt 
and Nut Manufacturer Increase 
Sharply 

ULTFABRIKS Aktb.,  Hall- 
stahammar, Sweden, worked 
at or near capacity throughout 
1934. This firm was established 
in 1873 and manufactures _ bolts, 
nuts, lock-nuts, screws and rivets, 
hobnails, telegraph and telephone 
forgings, and steel castings, and 
notwithstanding the low level to 
which prices were forced by keen 
competition, its income increased 
substantially during the year under 
review. 
+ + + 
A Review of Recent Wire 
Patents 


(Continued from Page 328) 


No. 2,005,614, RUBBER INSULATED 
CABLE, Patented June 18, 1935 by Josef 
Fassbender, Cologne-Nippes, Germany, 
assignor to Land und Seekabelwerke A. 
G., Cologne-Nippes, Germany. 

A layer of gutta-percha in a relative- 
ly thin thickness as compared with the 
thickness of the rubber insulation is pro- 
vided, the gutta-percha layer serving to 
fill up the hollow spaces between the 
metallic parts and the rubber insulation 
and to cement the metallic parts with 
the rubber insulation during the vulcani- 
zation of the cable. 

+ + + 

No. 2,005,760, SELVAGED UNWOV- 
YN ZIGZAG FABRIC, Patented June 25, 
1935 by Raymond J. Southwell and 
Theodore H. Wickwire, Jr., New York, 
N.Y: 

This fabric has a continuous selvage 
along the edges, although being’ unwov- 
en in general structure. 
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Firms that must maintain a 
reputation --- 


Most leading makers of lead cables who have built up and main- 
tained reputations for highest quality products use Robertson 
Lead Encasing Presses and allied equipment. Robertson is one of 
the pioneer makers of hydraulic equipment since their founder 
invented the lead encasing di-block about a half century ago. 
Continually improved in the intervening years, this equipment 
now embodies many features that make it more efficient and 
economical to operate. Why not let Robertson Engineers study 
your problems—or write us for full details. 


The Horizontal Extrusion 
Press shown below is another 
Robertson development for 
the extrusion of Rods, Tubes 
and miscellaneous shapes of 
lead, tin, ete. Write for de- 
tails, 


Robertson equipment in- 
cludes: Lead-encasing Presses 
fer Electrical Cable Manu- 
facturers, Extrusion Presses 
for Lead Pipe, Lead Traps, 
Solder and Lead Wire, Sheet 
Rolling Mills, Hydraulic Pres- 
sure Pumps, Hydro-pneumatic 
Accumulators. 
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HIGH SPEED 


LEWIS cearser 


FOR CONTINUOUS ROD MILL 


Lewis High Speed Gear Sets are in use 
where quality and efficiency really count. 
The largest and most up-to-date rod. mill 
unit in the world utilizes Lewis Gear Sets 
for driving its roll stands. 


Lewis gear housings are of two piece type 
with special alloy forged steel herringbone 
cut tooth gears running in babitted shell 
type or roller bearings. One Lewis gear set 
is used for driving two roll stands which is 
a special feature for controlling roll speeds 
when driven by either individual motors or 
bevel gear drives. Lewis gear sets are totally 
enclosed and gears and bearings run con- 
tinuously in oil. 


Lewis Engineers will gladly cooperate with 
you in designing special machinery to meet 
your problems. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





After NRA — What? 
(Continued from page 312) 


Labor Relations 


NLESS court decisions now in 

force are overruled, Congress 
is without authority under the con- 
stitution to fix maximum hours or 
minimum wages, to prohibit child 
labor, to compel collective bargain- 
ing, or to otherwise prescribe labor 
conditions, whether on farms, in 
mines, in manufacturing or in mer- 
chandising, both wholesale and re- 
tail. Regulation of labor condi- 
tions in the field of interstate 
transportation has been limited by 
the courts to measures affecting 
public safety, and the power “to 
regulate commerce between the 
states” has never been invoked in 
the interest either of labor or man- 
agement. The possible effect of 
current legislation is too obscure to 
justify any prediction. 

-- - 2 


HILE the samples cited by no 

means cover the field of pos- 
sible government participation in 
industrial planning and control, 
they do touch upon four major con- 
trol elements in any broad system 
of industrial regulation. It seems 
proper, therefore, to conclude that 
industry in working out its own 
salvation, will find its relations 
with government most beneficial 
when it invokes the power of 
government as a referee rather 
than a director, as a guide and 
advisor rather than a crutch. 

+ + + 


Industrial Self Regulation—After 
N. R.A. 


aged regulation in industry is a 
two element problem, which 
may be divided into the problem of 
objectives and the problem of 
mechanisms. In a former re- 
port “ the question of mechanisms 
was discussed in some detail. 
Further discussion at this time 
would be mere repetition. Further- 
more, the question of objectives is 
an eminently safe subject for 
speculation since there are few 
business men who would deny that 
business is in need of improve- 
ment. 


(6) Teamwork in Industry (Wire & Wire Pro- 
ducts, Oct. 1933). 
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HE American business com- 

munity has passed through 
many periods of recession and re- 
organization, emerging each time 
stronger and more stable. Each 
successive crisis has been the worst 
on record, this one being no ex- 
ception. In each period of re- 
organization there have been busi- 
ness casualties, and new enter- 
prises have replaced familiar in- 
stitutions. To this extent the 
present critical period has run true 
to form. But its fundamental 
causes are different and different 
corrective measures must be found 
if recovery is to be complete and 
normal progress resumed. 


+ + + 


NLIKE our earlier industrial 

crises, there are, except for 
the field of technological develop- 
ment, no new territories for ex- 
ploitation. Economic pressure can 
not be relieved by diversion into 
undeveloped georgraphic areas. 
Relief of maladjustments and read- 
justment into a smoothly function- 
ing machine must therefore come 
from within. Already the business 
community has. suffered many 
casualties—it must expect to suffer 
many more, uneconomic enter- 
prises must be eliminated in the 
interest of the country as a whole. 
How may this be accomplished? 
Time will undoubtedly supply the 
answer. 

++ + 


HIS much we do know, that the 

competitive practices of the 
past thirty years are destructive 
and lead inevitably to the self- 
destruction of the whole philosophy 
of capitalistic enterprise. Yet most 
of us believe that the competitive 
system can and should be pre- 
served. The economic system 
which has made this nation great 
is not something to be lightly dis- 
carded in favor of some improved 
experiment. In a country as large 
as this there is little justification 
for a competitive philosophy which 
assumes that one man’s success 
must be at the price of another’s 
failure. There must be some 
workable substitute for the doc- 
trine of “anything goes’’. 


(Please turn to page 336) 
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Y Nie for Every Purpose—ard iheWay % 
You Like to Have It ! 


That’s what KEYSTONE means to wire 
converters - - - and that’s why a steadily 
increasing number of concerns are depend- 
ing on KEYSTONE for all their wire 
needs—galvanized, tinned, coppered, liquor 
finish, annealed (low, medium, high car- 
bon) manufacturer’s wire. 
KEYSTONE’S skilled organization, long 
experience, up-to-date equipment, labora- 
tory tests, careful inspection, and 
knowledge of the conventer’s pro- 
blems assures you of “Okeh 
quality”. 












Let us help you work out 
YOUR wire problems. 


Manufacturers of wire for all uses 
frum telephone lines to paper clips. 


KEYSTONE STEEL 
& WIRE CO. 


Peoria, Ill. 
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A PICKLING STABILIZER 4 4 4 











FOR CARBON STEELS « «4 4 
AAA 
The strong passivating effect of this excellent 
inhibitor insures a bright finish and forms a 
sound basis for a bright drawing technique— 
AaA A 
Devany Cxemica Co. 
COTTMAN AND MILNOR STS., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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with a DURIRON Fan 


There are five different sizes of 
Duriron acid-resisting fans that 
will handle corrosive fumes with- 
out being corroded by them. You 
can put these fans to work and for- 
get about them except for an oc- 
casional oiling of the motor. And 
you and your men get the benefit 
every day the pickling room is 
working. 


A Duriron No. 500 acid-resisting 
Exhaust Fan will move air at the 
rate of 5,000 cu. ft. per min. It 
will completely change the air in 
a room 20 ft. square by 12% ft. 
high in one minute. 


And if the air is in your plant and 
consists of corrosive fumes, as 
from pickling tanks, wouldn’t it 
be to your advantage to have those 
fumes exhausted where they 
wouldn’t do any damage? 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, Inc. 


445 N. Findlay St. Dayton, Ohio 


Send for Bulletin 166, which con- 
tains drawings and capacity tables. 








Learnabout PARALAN 


Paralan will give your finished wire and wire products 
protection from atmospheric corrosion in the mill and in 
shipping. Paralan-coated wire can be spot welded or 
soldered without cleaning. Also, Paralan leaves surfaces 
in good condition for all types of finishes—enameling, 
japanning, lacquering, plating, etc. 


Write for further information. We may be able to solve 
your difficulties. 


AMERICAN LANOLIN CORP. 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 











Patents—Trade Marks 


Before disclosing your inventions to anyone send for blank form “Evidence 
of Conception” and instructions “How to Establish Your Rights”. 





All cases submitted given personal attention by members 
of the firm. Information and booklet free. 





Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 


PATENT LAW OFFICES 


Suite 438, Bowen Building 815-15th St., N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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After NRA — What? 
(Continued from page 335) 


USINESS administration has 
been described as one of the 
oldest of vocations, but the newest 
of the professions. Professional 
men, soldiers, clergymen, physici- 
ans, lawyers, have worked out over 
many years, definite ethical stand- 
ards which by long use have be- 
come powerful sanctions. Through 
these sanctions, largely unwritten 
and unimplemented, the profes- 
sions are able to preserve their 
high standing in society, to main- 
tain their economic stability and 
effectively police their membership. 
There is no inconsistency in the 
assertion that business and in- 
dustry can do the same. And this 
I believe, is the objective of in- 
dustry—after N. R. A. 


+ + + 


GAIN I offer no plan, I suggest 

no mechanism, I venture no 
forecast, but of one thing I am con- 
vinced: that without a reversal of 
the positions of policy and ethics in 
business, a lasting rehabilitation of 
American industry cannot and will 
not be realized. High ethical stand- 
ards and sound business policy are 
not incompatible, fair play in busi- 
ness, like good manners in society 
pays. 

+++ 
Exports and Imports 


(Continued from page 327 


pieces) and Germany (140 pieces), 
fell off 299,000 pieces. 


+ + + 


STRIKING decline was record- 

ed in imports of wire fencing 
and netting galvanized before 
weaving when only 535,950 square 
feet were received in comparison 
with 2,413,475 in April. The May 
trade was covered by Switzerland, 
327,750 square feet, and Belgium, 
208,200. Wire fencing and net- 
ting, galvanized after weaving, 
was also received to a diminished 
amount, the total of 225,000 square 
feet dropping 73 percent under the 
figure for the previous month. The 
countries of supply were Belgium 
and the Netherlands, each partici- 
pating to the extent of 112,500 
square feet. 


WIRE 














XPORTS of iron and steel wood 
screws during May, 1935, 
totaled 27,069 gross valued at 
3,532. Of this total Colombia 
took 8,490 gross valued at $1,127; 
Argentina 4,000 gross valued at 
$309; Cuba 3,995 gross valued at 
$570; Union of South Africa 2,088 
gross valued at $196; Honduras 
1,447 gross valued at $174; 
Nicaragua 1,156 gross valued at 
$129; Costa Rica 1,011 gross 
valued at $123. 
+ + + 
XPORTS of brass wood screws 
during the same period totat- 
led 3,880 gross valued at $1,535. 
Of this amount the United King- 
dom took 712 gross valued at $354; 
Brazil 472 gross valued at $129; 
Canada 427 gross valued at $184; 
Costa Rica 408 gross valued at 
$224. 
+ + + 


MPORTS of wood screws during 
the same period amounted to 
10,306 gross valued at $1,400 of 
which Sweden supplied 8,540 gross 
valued at $728; Czechoslovakia 396 
gross valued at $307. 





Aimco New Wire Insulating Machine 
Simple in construction, high speed produc- | 
tion, moderate in price, and costs little to 
operate. Ball bearings throughout, helical 
gears, and Vee belt spindle drives. 
Versatile—applying cotton, silk, paper, cello- 
phane or cellulose acetate tape with equal | 
facility and at high speeds. | 
Preduction ee gladly furnished. 


Alco 


Apis 
SULATING 
Cc wf SSL ECOMPANY 


“™ane.us oar.ore. us Par. 


517 West Huntingdon St. 


Pénwsyuvania USA, | 




















WIRE BRAIDING MACHINES 


SINGLE, DOUBLE OR TRIPLE DECK 
VERTICAL OR HORIZONTAL TYPE 


Designed and constructed to insure an efficient and profitable 
output. 


Write for complete information today. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 


Dept. W-8, Providence, R. I. 
CHICAGO OFFICE—20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 








Reels And Spools 
Standardization 


Reprints of the report of this com- 
mittee as published in the Novem- 
ber, 1934, issue of WIRE & WIRE 
PRODUCTS, outlining the proposed 
new standards for reels and spools 
for insulated wire and cable can be 
obtained for 25c a copy. 











New Products Development Corp. 
Consulting and Research Engineers 
Specializing in developing new wire products, 
manufacture of wire, insulated wire and high 

tension cable. 
Standard and special equipments dev 
built and installed. Any problem you may 
have, we solve it if you consult us. 
Phone: Yonkers 3727 
20 So. Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 





1 dad 
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HIGH SPEED 


Welding Wire Straightening and 
Cutting Machinery 


Round Wire Straightening and 
Cutting Machinery 


Flat Wire Straightening and 
Cutting Machinery 


Roll and Rotary Wire Straighteners 


THE F. B. SHUSTER CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Straightener Specialists Since 1866 


WIRE MILL FOR SALE 


EQUIPPED TO DRAW FINE STEEL WIRE 


In Sizes from No, 15 to 36. All Finishes. 


Located in East—Accessible to all Markets— 


Low price—Satisfactory Terms. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
BOX 200—C/O WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 
17 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

















EFFICIENT PICKLING 


Assured With 


RODINE 


Rodine saves acid and metal, prevents 
acid brittleness, and reduces acid 
fumes. 





$1.00 Saves $1.50 


100% INHIBITOR 


Good Thru 20 Years 


Samples and complete information sent 
on request. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Ambler, Pa. 


Detroit Office and Warehouse 
6339 Palmer Ave.; E. 


The Wm. M. Parkin Co. 


Chemical Engineers 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














August, 1935 
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WIRE DRAWING MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT 
Rod Frames—16” Frames, 8” Frames 
—Take-Up Frames, Wire Pointers— 
Puller Tongs. 
General Castings for Wire Mill use. 
Circulars on Request. 


E. J. SCUDDER FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 








PAPER CABLE FILLER 
FOLDED PAPER FLATS 
PAPER INSULATION YARNS 


E. W. TWITCHELL, INC. 


Formerly National Patent Reed Co. 
3rd & Somerset Sts. Phila., Pa. 





Ml CLIENT of ours, well estab- 
lished and financially sound, 
requires a thoroughly competent, 
experienced man to install and 
take complete charge of a depart- 
ment in their plant to manufac- 
ture stapling wire, stitching wire, 
tinned book binders’ wire and 
kindred lines. 
+ + + 
RITE us fully regarding your 
education, age, nationality, ex- 
perience, previous connections, 
ete., provided you are looking for 
a permanent connection. All com- 
munications will be treated as 
strictly confidential. Address: A. J. 
SPOERL, THE CRAMER-KRASS- 
ELT CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS- 
CONSIN.” 

















EYELETS 
ZINC WIRE 
ZINC STRIP 


THE PLATT BROS. & CO. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 














Wire Mill Equipment, Stranding, 
Insulating, Drawing, Welding 
Thomson-Judd Wire 
Machinery Co. 
Subsidiary of 
Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding Co. 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 

















Machinery For 
Wire, Tube, And Brass Mills 
409 Mulberry St., Newark, N. J. 








Broden Construction Co. 
Wire Mill and Cold 
Rolling Equipment 


10255 Harvard Ave. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Continuous Straightening 
and Cutting Machinery 


With 
FLYING SHEAR 
for round and shaped wire. 


+ + + 


THE HALLDEN MACHINE 
COMPANY 


THOMASTON CONNECTICUT 





Italian Norton Company Formed 
ORTON Company of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts announces 

that an Italian Norton Company 

has been formed for the purpose of 
manufacturing grinding wheels 
and abrasive articles as required.in 
that market. 
+ + + 

— with the Norton 

Company in this venture will 
be the Societa Anonima Produzione 

Mole Abrasive Richard Ginori, the 

most important of the present 

Italian grinding wheel manufactur- 

ers. The Norton interests’ will 

hold control and will manage the 
business. The official organiza- 
tion will be announced later. 

Manufacturing personnel has not 


been selected, but a few experienc- 


ed men will be sent over as super- 
visors. 

+ + + 
PERATIONS of the present 
plant of the §. A. Richard Gin- 

ori located at Corsico, a suburb of 
Milan, will be continued without 
interruption, but buildings and 
machinery will be modernized 
gradually until all varieties of Nor- 
ton wheels can be produced. 

+ + + 





WIRE MILL EQUIPMENT 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION 
co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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AKE YOUR PANS NOW TO 
M COME To THE WIRE 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 


Kenneth B. Lewis 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Wire Mill Equipment, Layout and 
Practice 


17 East 42nd St. 43 Midland St. 
New York City Worcester, Mass. 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-4188 

Phone 5-6033 








BISCO 
TUNGSTEN CARBIDE DIES 
For Wire, Rod and Tubing 
Round and Special Shapes 

TUNGSTEN ELECTRIC CORP. 
BISSETT STEEL DIVISION 


Cleveland 
Cincinnati Chicago Philadelphia 














BALLOFFET 


SINCE 1870 





Balloffet Diamond Wire Dies Co., Inc. 
13-15 East 22nd Street 
New York 








TUNGSTEN, DIAMOND, TANTALUM 
DIES 


KELLY 


WIRE DIE CORPORATION 
256 W. 31st St. New York 














VIANNEY 


The largest and oldest manufacturers of 
wire drawing diamond dies in the world. 


DIES for BARE COPPER WIRE. 











Wire 
Drawing 
Diamond 

Dies 





COCHAUD 
WIRE DIE CORPORATION 


300 W. 56th ST... NEW YORK 
Tel. Col. 5-1340 




















WIRE 























BUTE ES 


For more complete information, consult the annual Directory, Index & Buyers’ Guide. 


GUIDE 














ABRASIVES— 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


ANNEALING FURNACES 


See Furnaces—Various Headings 


ANNEALING POTS AND BOXES 
Scudder, E. J., Fdry & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


ARMORING EQUIPMENT 
Amer. Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


BAKERS 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Morrison Engineering Co., Cleveland, O. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


BORON CARBIDE— 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


CEMENTS—Refractory 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


CHEMICALS—Cleaning 
American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. 
Delany Chemical Co., Tacony Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEANING & PICKLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Duriron Co., The, Dayton, 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


COATING—Protective 


American Lanolin Corp., Lawrence, Mass. 


COILERS—Sheet, Strip and Wire 
Borden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J 


CONDUITS—Iron and Steel 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


CRANES—Wire Mill 
Cleveland Electric Tramrail Div., of Cleve- 
land Crane & Eng. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O 


DIES—Diamond 
Balloffet Diamond Wire Dies Co., Inc., N. 
i 43s 


Cochaud Wire Die Co., New York. 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 

Kelly Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Union Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York. 


DIES—Lead Extrusion 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DIES—Repairs & Re-Cutting 
Cochaud Wire Die Corp., New York. 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
Kelly Wire Die Corp., New York. N.Y. 
Union Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Vianney Wire Die Wks., x 


DIES—Rod and Tube Drawing 
Bissett Steel Co., Cleveland, O. . 
Carboloy Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
Kelly Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Union Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 


DIES—Tantalum Carbide 
Kelly Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Chicago, IIl. 


DIES—Tungsten Carbide 
Carboloy Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
Kelly Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Union Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 


DRAW BENCHES ~* 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Scudder, E. J., Fdry. & Machine Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
ENAMELS and LACQUERS— 
Ault & Wiborg Corp., Cincinnati, O. 
ENGINEER—Consulting Wire Mill 
Lewis, Kenneth B., New York, N. Y. 


August, 1935 


EYELETS—Brass or Zinc 
Platt Bros. & Co., The, Waterbury, Conn. 


FILLERS—Paper for Cable 
E. W. Twitchell, Inc., Phila., Pa. 


FURNACES—Annealing 
Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 
Surface Combustion Co., Toledo, O. 


FURNACES—<Automatic 
Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 
Surface Combustion Co., Toledo, O. 


FURNACES—Bright Annealing 
Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 
Surface Combustion Co., Toledo, O. 


FURNACES—Electric 
Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 
Surface Combustion Co., Toledo, O. 
FURNACES—Lead Melting 
Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FURNACES—Non-Oxidizing 

Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 

Surface Combustion Co., Toledo, O. 
FURNACES—Wire, Strip and Sheet 


Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O 
Surface Combustion Co., Toledo, O. 


GEARS—Wire Mill 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 
— Foundry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
a. 
GRIN DERS—Roll 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


HANDLING EQUIPMENT—Material 
Cleveland Electric Tramrail, Div. of Cleve- 
land Crane & Eng. Co., Wickliffe, O. 


HOISTS— 


Cleveland Electric Tramrail Div., of Cleve- 
land Crane & Eng. Co., Cleveland, O. 


INHIBITORS 
American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. 
Delany Chemical Co., Tacony Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Parkin Co., The Wm., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
INSULATED CABLE LACQUERS 
and ENAMELS— 
Ault & Wiborg Corp., Cincinnati, O. 


INSULATION—Cable or Cable Filler 
E. W. Twitchell, Inc., Phila., Pa. 


LATHES—Die Reaming 


Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


LIME—Pulverized 
Amer. Lime & Stone Co., Bellefonte, Pa. 


LUBRICANTS—Wire Drawing 
R. H. Miller Co., Homer, N. Y. 
MACHINERY—Armoring (Cable, 
Wire Hose) 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Maas. 
Thomson-Gibp Electric Welding Co., Lynn, 
Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Braiding 
New England Butt. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Brazing 
en Wire Machinery Co., Lynn, 
ass. 


MACHINERY—Bunching 
Amer. Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Bundling, Scrap 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Cable, Electric 
American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding Co., Lynn, 


Mass. 
Watson Machine Company, Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Chain Making 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Closing 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Coil Winding 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Coilers 


Broden Const. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 

H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

Waterbury-Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 

Waterbury, Conn. 

Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 

MACHINERY—Cold Heading With 


Wire Drawing Attachment 
Ajax Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, O. 


MACHINERY—Copper Wire Draw- 
ing and Rolling 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Waterbury-Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


MACHINERY—Cutting 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 
Hallden Machine Co., Thomaston, Conn. 
F. B. Shuster Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Enameling 


American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 


MACHINERY—Extruding 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. 
MACHINERY—Flat Wire 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Forming 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Galvanizing Wire 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

MACHINERY—Gang Winders 
H. J: Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINER Y—Grinding 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Insulating 
American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. J. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Lead Encasing 


Presses, etc. 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MACHINERY—Lead Stripping 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Lock Washer 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Magnet Wire 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Measuring Wire & 
Cable 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Nail 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Panning 


American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 


MACHINERY—Pointing 

Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 

H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 

E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls. 0. 

Waterbury-Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
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MACHINERY—Rod Mill 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 
Morgan Const. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Lewis F’dry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MACHINERY—Rolling Mill 
Rroden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 
Lewis F’dry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark. N. J. 
Waterbury-Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


MACHINERY—Rubber Strip 
Covering 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 


New England Butt Co., Providence, R. 1 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Rubber Tubing and 
Straining 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Sleeper & Hartley. Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J 


MACHINERY—Screw Wire 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Special 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila. Pa. 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
E. J. Scudder Foundry and Machine Co., 

Trenton, N. J. 

Sleeper & Hartley. Inc.. Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J 


MACHINERY—Spooling 
American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 
Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoea Falls, 0. 
Waterbury-Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Watson Machine Co.. Paterson. N, J. 


MACHINERY-—Spring Making 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Staple 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINER Y—Straightening 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Hallden Machine Co., Thomaston, Conn. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
F. B. Shuster, New Haven, Conn. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

MACHINER Y—Stranding 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 


Sleeper & Hartlev. Ine.. Worcester, Mass. 
Thomson-Judd Wire Machinery Co., Lynn, 





Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY-—Strip Steel 
Broden Const. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Lewis F’dry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Swaging 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sleeper & Hartley. Worcester, Mass. 
Waterbury-Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
MACHINERY—Taping 
Amer. Insulating Mach. Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co.. Providence, R. I. 
Thomson-Judd Wire Machinery Co., Lynn, 
Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Tinsel Rolling Mills 
Amer. Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 


MACHINERY—Trolley Wire 
Vaughn Machinery Cv., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Tube Mill 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Welding Wire 
Micro Products Co., Chicago, III. 


F. B. Shuster Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Thomson-Judd Wire Machinery Co., Lynn, 
Mass. 
MACHINERY—Winding 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N, J. 


MACHINERY—Wire Drawing 


American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 

Broden Const. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 

H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 

E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

Thomson-Judd Wire Machinery Co., Lynn, 
Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls. 0. 

Waterbury-Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


MACHINERY—Wire Rope 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Thomson-Judd Wire Machinery Co., Lynn, 
Mass. 
Watson Machine Company, Paterson, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Wire Tinning 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIP- 
MENT— 
Cleveland Electric Tramrail Div., of Cleve- 
land Crane & Eng. Co., Cleveland, O. 
PAPER—Insulating 
E. W. Twitchell, Inc., Phila., Pa. 
PICKLING COMPOUNDS— 


American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. 


Delany Chemical Co., Tacony Station, 
Philadelph‘a, Pa. 
Parkin Co., The Wm., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PRESSES—Hydraulic and 
Mechanical 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


POTS—Lead Melting 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRESSES—Lead Encasing 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRESSES—Lead Extrusion 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PULLERS—Wire 
E. J. Seudder Fdry. & Machine Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
PUMPS—Hydraulic 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


REEL AND TENSION STAND— 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


REEL CRUTCHES 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
REFRACTORIES—High 
Temperature 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 
ROD BAKERS— 


Morrison Engineering Co., Cleveland, O. 


RODS—Wire—Non Ferrous 


Hudson Wire Co., Ossining, N. Y. 
-latt Bros. & Co., The, Waterbury, Conn. 


RODS—Wire—Steel 
Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Il. 
Republic Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 











ROLLING MILLS—See Machinery— 
Rolling Mill 


ROLLS— 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 
Lewis F’dry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RUST PROOF COMPOUND 
American Lanolin Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
SHEET—Stecl 
Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 
Republic Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
Superior Sheet Steel Co., Canton, O. 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
oO 


SOAPS—Wire Drawing 
R. H. Miller Co., Homer, N. Y. 


STRIP—Brass, Zine and Non Ferrous 
Hudson Wire Co., Ossining, N. Y. 
Platt Bros. & Co., The, Waterbury, Conn. 


STRIP—Steel 
Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
Republic Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 


TANKS—Compound 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


TREADS—Safety 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


TRUCKS 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


TUBE BENDERS AND FORMERS 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 


VALVES AND FITTINGS—Acid 
Proof 
Duriron Co., The, Dayton, O. 


VULCANIZERS 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


VULCANIZING PANS 


American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 


WIRE—Enameled For Coils 
Winsted, Div. of Hudson Wire Co., Winsted, 
Conn. 


WIRE—Manufacturers 
Continental Steel Co., Kokomo, Ind. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, IIl. 
Republic Steel Co., Youngstown, O 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 
—— Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio 


WIRE—Nickel Silver and Phosphor 
Bronze 
Hudson Wire Company, Ossining, N. Y. 


WIRE—Non Ferrous to Specification 
Hudson Wire Co., Ossining, N. Y. 

Winsted, Div. of Hudson Wire Co., Winsted, 

Conn. Kat 


WIRE—Spring 
Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 
Keystone Steel and Wire Co., Peoria, Ill. 
Republic Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


WIRE—Steel—Also Coppered Steel— 
Also Galvanized Steel 
Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Iil. 
Republic Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 

Ohio. 


WIRE AND STRIP—Brass, Zinc 
Platt Bros. & Co., The, Waterbury, Conn. 











This is a carefully classified index of concerns who specialize in this industry and who advertise regularly in WIRE 
& WIRE PRODUCTS. Please mention WIRE when writing to these firms. 
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THE WATSON MACHINE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1845 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
ENGINEERS - FOUNDERS. - MACHINISTS 





CONTINUOUS CROSS-OVER TAKEUPS 


(patent pending) 
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Traverse C” 
(See Bur. 012031) 
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THe WATSON MACHINE COMPANY 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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Cross OveR CuT Saw 
REEVES TRANSMISSION 
With ELecTRICAL YARI~ 
ATion ConTROL BY 
Burton (Proto ELecTRic 
ConTRot Ar ExTRA Cost) | 


_ fe 7 : W733A 











Standard construction necessitates 


Developed to permit the Reel in 
Takeup Stand to be removed with- 
out slowing down the machine from 
which wire is fed. Where tubing 
is on to reels, this unit permits 
continuous operation of Tubing 
Machine. 


As the one reel completes filling, 
the wire is transferred across the 
adjacent flanges of the two reels, 
both running at the same speed, 
and the cutter is brought up to 
part the wire where it crosses. 
The full reel is then brought to a 
standstill, swung out to the “Load- 
ing Position,’ removed from the 
spindle, and replaced by an empty 
reel. This is then swung back into 
operating position awaiting the 
transfer action when the other 
reel completes filling. 


% * * 





single hand action at the transfer 


CONTINUOUS CROSSOVER TAKEUP 30” 








period, but if preferred, a single With CUTOFF SAW AND 





DovBLe TRAVERSE FoR HAND TRANSFER 





guide yoke with transfer controlled 
iby push button is provided; this 
being termed “SINGLE ELECTRI- 
CAL TRAVERSE.” 


“PATENT PENDING 





e 
SPINDLE SwuNG Out 


The Reeves Variable Speed Trans- Te Rennes rere 


mission as provided has electric 
variation control by push button, 
to which may be added at extra 
cost Photo Electric Control, so that 
the speed variation is automatical- 
ly taken care of. 











RUNNING POSITION 
OF SPINDLE 









% * * 
> CLUTCH BRAKE 
: : | Quick-LaTtcr ie _ 
The unit shown is for 30” diameter CoLLAR ~~, doion Ee. 
reels. THE WATSON MACHINE CoMPANY ~~ W733B 


PATERSON , NEW JERSEY. 












































Below—The Elfurno gas generator shown at 
left of the picture below provides the special 
atmosphere used in the furnaces shown at 
right for bright annealing steel wire in coils. 


Above—A recent gas-fired furnace installation for 


annealing low carbon steel wire in coils—similar 
installations for normalizing rod, bright annealing 
wire, etc. 


The Electric Furnace Co.’s fuel-fired, pit type furnaces for annealing steel wire in coils 
have shown the following advantages:— 


Increased tonnage per pit Decreased annealing time and labor 
Improved fuel economy requirements 
More uniformly annealed wire Maximum flexibility—this equipment 


dit; will produce a bright surface, semi- 
Improved surface condition bright or otherwise as may be de- 
Lower maintenance cost sired. 


We will be glad to send additional information and arrange for you to 
inspect some of this equipment in operation. 


Other recent installations include rod normalizing equipment and controlled atmosphere furnaces for 
bright annealing fine copper wire, clean annealing brass wire, bright annealing copper and steel tubing, 
scale-free heat treating bolts, etc 


Put your furance problems up to our experienced engineers—we build equipment to fit the customer’s 
specific requirements. 


The Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 


Head Office and Works of The Electric Furnace Com- 
pany, Salem, Ohio . . . located on the main line of the 
P. mB... 5 ae largest plant in the country devoted 
exclusively to designing and building electric and fuel- 
fired industrial furnaces and auxiliary equipment. 





















